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riddell 
safety suspension 
helmets with 

adjustable crown 


Every deluxe feature in RIDDELL 

HELMETS HAS been very corefully and 

skillfully designed to provide players 

Ee with the utmost in safety and confidence 
ection, RIDDELL helmets aione offer o 
CUSTOM PROTECTIVE FIT for all head shapes 

. through @ patented adjustable suspension web- 

ping. This CUSTOM PROTECTIVE FIT further assures 

proper position of (a) sponge rubber jaw pads and face guards. 

(b) neck suspension, 

sure your team is equipped with the finest—Specify 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That's why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 
part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


Space for 


210? 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guoronteed not to mar or scratch the floors. “Chicago” 
hos a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 
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ALUMINUM 
BADMINTON 
RACKET 


Strung with ially 


developed heavy 47 
gauge Braided Nylon. 


All Aluminum Frame 
made of ALCOA 
Aluminum. 


Available with ei 
rubber or leathe 
grip. 


Accepted officially 
for school and 
institutional play. 


Pater No. 2742289 
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OW....Safer Than Ever 
With Super Aire- Guard Vinyl ! | 


Rawlings has improved still further this original rn Padding 
PLUS Suspension” helmet by adding exclusive Super ire inyl— 
super-safe k-resistant cushioning with amazing ability to absorb 
and dissipate impact—that exceeds any other type of ‘padeing material 
ever used for football helmets! 
Light in weight, the Super Aire-Guard Vinyl] on the ae floating suspen- 
sion has been made extra thick and extra wide for more protection and 
comfort. Redesigned ear openings allow better ventilation. New cream 
colored cowhide lining stays soft and comfortable. 
See the many other exclusive features in the new HC—check them to 
be convinced that it exceeds all others in safety, fit, appearance and 
comfort ...the finest head protector ever designed! 


MODEL HC HEAD USHIONS 


“The Finest In The Field 
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“FINISH FOR CHAMPIONS” | 


M odern functional design beautifully illustrates the 
principle that the floor is the most important element 
of the building. The “Big Dome” at Georgia Tech 
serves to shelter the floor 

and those using it or watching it. 


Architectural masterpieces demand the finest 
Basketball playing surface—Hillyard TROPHY, 
the Tiffany of all Gym Floor Finishes, 


, Call on your nearby Hillyard Maintaineer® 
for expert advice and help on your floor 
treatment problems—to train your custodial 

staff in most efficient floor maintenance 

methods. Write Hillyard for bis name 

and address, Remember, be is 

“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


Branches in Principal Cities 


THE HILLYARD MAINTAINEER GRINGS YOU HILLYARDO’S 50 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AND LEADERSHIP 
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New Alexander Memorial Coliseum, Georgia Technical 
institute, Georgia, seating 7046 Architects: 
AECK ASSOCIATES, Atianta, Georgia. 
he | with this beautiful tournament floor, 15,000 
of the nation’s finest gym floors are today protected 
+ by Hillyard finishes. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Paseaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Caillf. 
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“Eventually will come 


INDING a long, long evening 
ahead of us the other week, and 

with nothing better than Sports 
Illustrated in the reading rack 
(don’t you adore those exhilarating 
pieces on pheasant hunting, dinghy 
sailing, and volleyball in Tibet), we 
flicked on our tv set and what do 
you know: we landed right smack 
into a folksy CBS play in which the 
hero was a—high school coach! 

It seems that Mama Garfield, a 
sort of road company Mrs. Goldberg, 
doesn’t like Joey's profession. “What 
kind of business is that for a grown 
man—an athlete!” she sneers. “A 
fellow your age should be in busi- 
ness, or maybe even a lawyer.” 

Joey tries to make her realize that 
coaching is an important job, a job 
he likes. “Maybe it doesn’t pay off 
in the dollars and cents, but it has 
the kind of satisfaction that money 
just won't buy.” 

And so the conflict continues until 
the championship game in the Polo 
Grounds. Though Coach Garfield’s 
team gets beaten, he receives that 
once in a lifetime chance at fame— 
an offer to coach the greatest pro 
football team in the country, the 
New York Giants! 

Mama Garfield is ecstatic as Joey 
goes before the TV camera to an- 
nounce his decision. At last her boy 
has become a “somebody.” But Joey 
bewilders her by—refusing the job! 
In a very touching speech that high- 
lights the play, he simply and mov- 
ingly turns down the offering as 
follows: 

“I’ve never been so proud of any- 
thing in my whole life as this offer 
from the Giants. A fellow goes 
through life wondering if he’s doing 
the best job he can, and then— 
wham! Al) of a sudden comes the 
answer. And I’m very happy about 
it. My first impulse was to grab it 
but then I thought of my boys— 
and I couldn't see myself walking 
out on them. No—that’s not it. The 
truth is I thought of myself. I know 
them—I understand them—I get 
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along with them—and it's a pretty 
good setup for all of us. So I decided 
to stay on at Fremont High School.” 

Of course it ends happily. Joe is 
lauded by the editorial writers in 
town. The Bishop writes his con- 
gratulations. Melvin, the corner 
luncheonette impresario, changes his 
menu special from “Lite Bite” to 
“The Garfield Delight.” And finally 
even Mama comes to the realization 
that her son is a smashing success— 
even though he’s “only” a gym 
teacher and coach. 

“It teaches me_a great lesson,” she 
says. “Regardless, a banker or a 
begger, if a person does his job good, 
eventually will come a reward.” 


HEN we launched our first All- 

American H.S. Football Squad 
back in 1951, we practically shrunk 
with timidity and humility. “Our 
choices ... are presented humbly,” 
we sobbed, “without claim to 100% 
or even 50% reliability.” 

And we meant every tear we shed. 
The thought of winnowing 60 or 70 
“whales” from the boundless main 
of high school players positively 
intimidated us. But it intrigued us 
at the same time. So, clutching our 
prayer book to our bosom, we 
jumped into the swim. 

And what a joyous time we've 
had ever since! We’ve now picked 
six teams (the latest edition appears 
on page 50), and everyone of them 
has turned out to be as solid as Bud 
Wilkinson's coaching. 

Two of our schoolboy Squads 
have already finished their college 
careers, and we're positively dazzled 
by the way they've vindicated their 
selection. Of our 66-man 1951 
Squad, no fewer than 17 were draft- 
ed by the pros in 1955. And of our 
77-man Squad and Honorable Men- 
tion list of 1952, 24 were tapped in 
the first round of 48 pro draftees 
this year! 

However, our poor committee 
chairman is slowly going mad. He 
can weed out the great ones in 


psychic fashion, but his honorable 
mentions invariably outstrip his 
first-string choices. 

Take his 1952 honor backfield, for 
instance. On it were such future 
greats as Kenny Ploen, Ronnie Knox, 
Corny Salvaterra, Abe Woodson, 
Jay O'Neal, Doyle Traylor, George 
Volkert, Paul Rotenberry, and Au- 
brey Lewis. 

But look at who appeared in the 
Honorable Mention list: Paul Hor- 
nung, Tommy McDonald, Jimmy 
Brown, Jon Arnett, Paul Dawson, 
Terry Barr, Dennis McGill, Milt 
Plum, and Harry Jefferson! 

While we remain awe-stricken at 
such fabulous divination, our poor 
chairman remains inconsolable. 
“From now on,” he states, “I'm go- 
ing to pick the first team, then the 
honorable mentions—and then I'm 
going to reverse the whole bunch!” 


VERY coach we know will, at the 

drop of a Freudian hint, uncork 
a reverent pitch on the importance 
of psychology and esprit de corps. 
Yet in actual practice they never 
seem to find the plate. 

One of the worst offenders on this 
score is the coach who takes his first 
stringers into the locker room at the 
half—and leaves the rest of the 
squad out on the field. Every time 
we see a coach do this, we get the 
feeling that he’s either a hard-nosed 
martinet or just an insensitive dolt. 

“Look,” he’s saying in effect, “you 
kids don’t count... we don’t want 
you or need you for anything... 
stay out there where you won't get 
in the way.” 

That's a pretty dreadful way to 
humiliate a lot of nice kids; and if 
you've been guilty of it in the past 
you'll be doing both yourself and 
the kids a favor by eschewing the 
practice immediately. 

Take your whole squad in with 
you at the half. It’s a smal) enough 
courtesy for that wonderfully will- 
ing—if somewhat untalented—-breed 
known as the “scrubs.” 
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The quarterback takes the ball from center, pivots, executes 
a perfect fake to his fullback and drops back into the pocket. 
Downfield the right end and flanker halfback draw the 
secondary over. The quarterback, your quarterback, cocks 
his arm and fires. Out of nowhere the left halfback grabs it 
and scoots down field. The end throws a key block—TD! 


Plays like this depend on fundamentals, tim- 
ing, and confidence. Backs and ends gain con- 
fidence when they handle the Wilson TD Foot- 
ball. Here is the ball with the tacky feel built 
in for better ball handling. It’s tanned in the 
leather; there’s no top lacquer. finish on this 


ball. Further, the Wilson TD keeps its tacky 
feel through cleaning after cleaning and even 
when wet. Let ‘er rain—you still get Sure ball 
handling, full distance on kicks! 

Put a Wilson TD in your squad’s hands. 
They'll never let you take it away from them! 


Win 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago * New Chicego Headquerters of River Grove, ill, o western sburb 
of Chicogo * Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A whsidiery of Wilson & Co., inc.) 
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a prime factor in the success of 

your baseball team. Last spring 
Rye H. S. got off to a fine start by 
winning 10 of its first 11 games, and 
I believe we actually won those 
games in the gym. 

Many schools go into their first 
game in a poor state of readiness. 
This is usually attributed to the lack 
of suitable weather. Now it’s true 
that the early spring weather can 
be mighty sloppy for days at a time, 
but that’s just the time to have the 
entire ball club report to the gym 
for afternoon workouts. 

Rye institutes its varsity and jun- 
ior varsity program on March 1 in 
the gym. Our first gathering consists 
of an orientation meeting with all 
candidates. At this meeting, the 
boys are told that they’ll be ex- 
pected to attend every indoor and 
outdoor practice. 

Each boy is given a mimeo- 
graphed manual that includes all 
the techniques and drills peculiar to 
his position, plus the techniques of 
batting, bunting, and baserunning. 
This helps the lads learn and helps 
sell them on the importance of the 
gym drills. 

Next day we begin our indoor 
instruction and drills. If you have 
a large group out for the team, 
break them up into two practice ses- 
sions. Last year, with 72 candidates, 
we had a group of 36 work from 
3:15-4:30 and a second group work 
from 4:30-6:00. 

The candidates first assemble in 
the gym bleachers for a briefing on 
the day’s work. Then they com- 
mence practice with an easy catch 
back and forth across the width of 
the basketball court. 

Next, the boys are broken up into 
six groups of six boys each for 
“pepper” (Diag. 1). In “pepper,” 
one player is the batter and the 


Fi: season gym drills can be 
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Diag. 2, ‘Whifle ball” batting practice. 


Teaching Baseball 
Fundamentals 


with Gym Drills 


By PETER T. DYER 
Baseball Coach, Rye (N. Y.) High School 


other five are the fielders. The batter 
uses an exaggerated choke grip to 
hit easy grounders to the fielders 
about 25 feet away. The ball is hit 
down only one alley, with the field- 
ers taking turns fielding the ball. 
This keeps the ball from being 
sprayed in several directions, re- 
ducing the possibility of accident, 
and also insures each fielder of 
equal opportunity to field the ball. 
Every indoor workout includes 
“whiffle ball” batting practice, with 
a batter at either end of the gym 
(Diag. 2). Isn't it dangerous to have 
the batters hitting toward each 
other? Not at all. A “whiffle ball” is 
made of perforated plastic and can 
be hit only 30 or 35 feet by your 
very best hitters. It’s as light and 
harmless as a ping-pong ball. 
Because these “whiffle balls” are 
so light, we never let a candidate 
throw it in batting practice. All the 
throwing is done by the coach and 
student managers to avoid giving a 
player a sore arm. The players like 
this type of batting practice, and 
the value of it is manifold. The ball 
can be thrown straight or with a 
curve, depending on how it's held. 


This work definitely helps develop 
a “batting eye.” 

All other hitting fundamentals 
should be stressed at the same time. 
First, a comfortable stance is estab- 
lished which allows the batter to 
see the pitcher and the flight of the 
ball with both eyes. I always find 
kids who actually look at the ball 
with one eye. These lads usually 
favor an over-exaggerated closed 
stance. (See Diag. 3A on page 44.) 

For example, if a right-handed 
batter has his head rotated back to 
his right with the rest of his body, 
it's likely that part, if not all, of his 
vision in the right eye will be 
blocked off by the bridge of his 
nose. 

We dislike the closed stance for 
still another reason: It tends to lock 
the hips and prevent a smooth fol- 
low-through, resulting in a loss of 
power. 

At Rye, we teach the straight- 
away stance (Diag. 3B) and the open 
stance (Diag. 3C), with emphasis on 
the latter. The open stance really 
opens the hip action and produces 
a free body action with maximum 

(Continued on page 44) 


Diag. 1, Simultaneous “pepper” game warmups. a 
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LET THEM JUMP! 


By IRV MONDSCHEIN 
National Decathlon Champion, 1944-46-47; Instructor, Lynbrook (N.Y.) H.S. 


field events that hasn’t been 

broken within the last 20 years 
is the broad jump mark. Jesse 
Owen's 1935 record still stands. 
Why? Was Jesse some sort of phys- 
ical marvel? Is 26’ 8%” the ultimate 
in broad jumping? 

The answer to the latter two 
questions is an emphatic No! It’s 
true that Owens was a marvelously 
equipped athlete, but there have 
been men of comparable physical 
ability. As for his record of 26’ 8%” 
being unreachable, a study of the 
history of track and field discour- 


Ti: only world’s record in the 


ages all thought of “ultimate” 
achievements. 
The writer believes that the 


coaching profession itself is to blame 
for lack of progress in this event. 
Coaches have consistently refused 
to let their best sprinters broad 
jump. And when they finally con- 
sent to let them jump, they often 
advise them paradoxically not to 
practice jumping! 

The refusal to allow good sprint- 
ers to broad jump probably has its 
roots in the past when the takeoff 
board was narrow and set above 
ground level and the pits were very 
hard. In those days, a jumper risked 
pulled muscles, sprained ankles, 
and heel bruises every time he took 
a jump. 

Today, with the wide takeoff 
board that’s kept flush with the 
ground and pits that are soft to 
land in, the coach needn't worry un- 
duly about the chances of a jumper 
being hurt. Instead he might pay 
more attention to the fact that a 
great many broad jumping acci- 
dents occur because the jumpers 
don't jump enough to condition 
their muscles for the intense strain 
of the activity. 


This raises the question: How can 
the body be effectively conditioned 
for an action when that action is 
never practiced? 

Many coaches will argue that 
since speed is the prime requisite 
for success, the jumper need prac- 
tice only sprinting and hitting his 
marks correctly to insure profi- 
ciency in his broad jumping en- 
deavors. In fact, some coaches go 
as far as advising their jumpers to 
not even take a practice jump while 
warming up for the event in a meet! 

Both of these suggestions violate 
not only the author’s concept of 
commonsense but the latest concept 
of education. While the broad jump 
may not be as difficult an event to 
learn as any of the other field 
events, it must be practiced none- 
theless to acquire efficiency in it. 

The actual spring must be made 
in a split-second to conserve the 
forward speed gained by the run. 
This high-speed action must be 
practiced to be done efficiently. 
Otherwise the jumper will often find 
himself sacrificing a good part. of 
his speed in order to get a good 
gather. 

The ideal action in making the 
spring is somewhat of a compro- 
mise. A little bit of speed and a 
little bit of spring must be sacri- 
ficed. Most jumpers give up some 
upward spring to conserve momen- 
tum. In fact, I believe they give up 
too much in the way of upward lift. 

I remember my own experience 
in the 1949 IC4-A Championship. 
I was leading the field with a jump 
of 24’ 2%”. Trailing me was Fred 
Johnson of Michigan State, one of 
the leading jumpers of the country. 
On his last try in the finals, Fred 
gritted his teeth, barreled down the 
runway like a jet (he could run a 


9.6), and without going up more 
than a foot in the air, zipped out 
24° 4%” to win the championship. 

I remember that jump well. I 
used 14 different kinds of prayers, 
hoping that Fred would fall on his 
face. The thing that struck me later 
was the fact that Fred had been 
able to jump so far with so little 
actual spring. Had he been able to 
get any lift, he could well have 
jumped over 26’. 

At any meet where there's a 
broad jump event, you can see this 
same scene re-enacted in part: A 
broad jumper coming down the 
runway with enough speed to carry 
him out two feet farther than he 
actually jumps and his coach saying 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Nats: 


GREG BELL, Best Jump 26 ft. 6'2 in. 


NO. 1: Fine straight-up-and-down position of the body at 
the takeoff, with no back lean to check and lose valuable 
speed. | 

NO. 2: Vigorous lift with lead knee to guide jump direction 
upword. 


NOS. 3-4: Notice that the jumper has made no effort to 
throw his arms up at the takeoff. 


NO. 5: Slight raise and shrug of the shoulders. Arm- 
throw is a sign of inexperience or faulty technique, which 
tends to throw the body off-balance. 


NO. 6: Takeoff leg is being brought forward and won't 
be dropped during the rest of the jump. One of Bell’s best 
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features—exceptional balance and control, graceful enough 
to be ballet. This is exactly the midpoint of the jump. 


NOS. 7-8: Bringing legs up bent to get into “lL” position 
for maximum reach with legs. 


NO. 9: Keeping arms folded on way out decreases the 
lever arm from hips to toes and facilitates the job of the 
abdominal and quadriceps muscle groups. 


NOS. 10-11: Sitting reach is almost perfect, though ever 
so slightly premature, which means that some of the reach 
will have to be sacrificed (in No. 11) because it's extremely 
difficult to keep the body in the sit-out position for any 
appreciable length of time. 
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RIGHT FOOT DRAG AND 
HOP INTO INFIELD 
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HE difference between a good’ 


ball club and a bad one often 

lies in their ability to “get two.” 
The double play constitutes the 
greatest big-inning “killer” in the 
defensive arsenal, and a smooth- 
working second baseman-shortstop 
combination is worth its weight in 
platinum. 

Figuratively speaking, the short- 
stop and second baseman should be 
practically inseparable on the ball- 
field. To develop their unity as a 
team, they should make it a point 
to warm up together at the start of 


every practice session and game, 


and should strive to acquire com- 
plete familiarity with one another's 
habits, abilities, speed of movement, 
and throwing characteristics. 


/ man should figure that the next ball 


“curs, and should help his partner 


PLAY FOR 


Preparation: Constant practice 
embracing all possible game situ- 
ations is a requisite for the short- 
stop-second base team. They must 
get to know who’s expected to do 
what in any situation that may 
arise, and must keep one another 
informed on what each will do at 
all times, particularly with runners 
on base. 

Like all heads-up players, each 


will be hit to him, should have the 
proper play in mind before it oc- 


with advice and encouragement 
when he’s in the midst of a play 
with concentration focused on the 
ball. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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TWO! 


Position: With a double play in 
prospect, the shortstop and second 
baseman should position themselves 
approximately two steps closer to 
home plate than their normal posi- 
tions. This saves valuable time by 
putting them closer to the base, yet 
doesn’t cut too seriously into their 
fielding range. 

The Throw: When a double-play 
ball is hit to either man, he should, 
if at all possible, field it with his 
feet in correct throwing position, 
reducing the time needed to get 
the double play started. 

The throw itself should always 
be above the belt, preferably chest 
high, and should be made to the 
bag—not the fielder. To give the re- 
ceiver as good a view of the ball as 
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By LEW WATTS 


possible, the glove should be pulled 
away from it before the throw is 
made. 


Beginning infielders are often 


derelict in this respect. 

The Runner: The responsibilities 
of the runner are clearly defined 
in the rules and should be under- 
stood by all players. The runner 
has about three feet leeway to 
either side of the base. If, in his at- 
tempt to break up a double play, 
he slides outside of this roughly 
defined area and makes contact 
with the defensive player, he 
should be declared out for inter- 
ference. 

Attacking the Problem: Success- 
ful completion of the play is, at 

(Continued on page 36) 


LEFT FOOT TAG AND 
RIGHT STEP INTO INFIELD 
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STRIDE STUDY OF TOM COURTNEY 


HIS series shows the Olympic 800-meter champion ex- 
hibiting a fine example of relaxed running under pres- 
sure at the 1956 Penn Relays. Note the slight forward lean, 
erect head, relaxed full arm swing, and rhythmical stride. 

Particularly exemplified is the proper ball-heel-ball land- 
ing of the foot. In No. 1, Courtney is landing low on the 
ball of his foot. In No. 2, he’s dropping slightly onto his 
heel, and in No. 3 he’s rolling up over his toes. Also note 
(in Nos, 1-3) that his foot lands with the toes pointed 
straight forward. 

Nos. 2 through 10 offer a perfect complete leg cycle 
for a middie distance runner. In Nos. 2 and 6, Courtney 
brings the right foot up behind in a “back kick” and then 
lets the foot drop and swing forward into the next stride, 
thus expending less energy to lift the knee as he reaches 
out (less than a sprinter but more than distance runner). 
“Foot fall” constitutes one method of style or form that aids 
in conserving energy. 

Courtney's arm action is ideal, mainly because it's 
relaxed and obviously comfortable for him. Note how he 
swings the hand shoulder high on the front swing and just 
to the rear of the hip on the back swing. Nos. 7 and 8 
indicate what most coaches regard as proper back swing 
of the left arm, while Nos. 2 and 3 show Courtney using 
ideal front swing of the arm, though a slightly lower action 
might possibly be more desirable. 

Nos. 3, 7, and 8 show Courtney lifting his knee in con- 


junction with the aid afforded by his “foot drop.” These 
pictures indicate better than words the effect of Courtney's 
splendid undergraduate “speed” training. Unlike 880 men 
of 15 years ago, he runs much more like a 440 man than 
a distance runner. 

The Olympic champion (National AAU 400-meter champ- 
ion :45.8) offers a perfect example of what proper interval 
training can do for actual leg speed, to say nothing of 
strength and economy of style. The vast majority of a middle 
distance runner's work should be underdistance (repetitive 
short runs) rather than overdistance—practice runs of 
greater than race distance. 

Applied to training on the track, it simply means that re- 
peated “speed running’ brings on exhaustion quicker than 
long overdistance running at a slow pace. Coaching experi- 
ence has also shown that it's easier to get a boy to work 
closer to capacity on shorter repeated work than on longer 
overdistance sessions. The duration of pain or discomfort is 
no doubt a major factor. A boy wheeling fast 220’s is un- 
comfortable for only the last few yards, while the same boy 
running overdistance may feel (or think he feels) distress 
over a much longer period. 

The tendency to lay off the pace in practice is, of course, 
much more prevalent where discomfort extends over the 
longer period. : 

(For another competitive sequence of Courtney—racing 
Arnie Sowell—see last February's Scholastic Coach.) 
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By DON CANHAM, Track Coach, University of Michigan 


New Middle Distance 
Training Concepts 


broke 2:00 minutes for the 880 

in 1873, Uncle Sam’s progress 
in the half mile has been remark- 
ably slow. In fact, Lawrence C. 
Myers, who ran 1:56.0 in 1881, 
would still be welcome on most 
present U.S. track squads; C. H. 
Kilpatrick, who ran 1:53.4 as far 
back as 1895, would still be a head- 
liner; and Ted Meredith, 1:51.9 for 
800 meters in the 1912 Olympics, 
would still be a high scorer in our 
national championships. 

With the exception of a handful 
of men like Whitfield, Sowell, 
Courtney, and possibly Spurrier and 
Stanley, we have fewer top-flight 
world class runners in this event 
than reason tells us we should. 

The same general picture holds 
true for our mile and 1500 meter 
performances. Here, however, we're 
pitiful by world standards. Small 
countries like Finland and England, 
for instance, can name ten fine 
milers to our one. 

Since W. Cummings of England 
posted a 4:16.2 mile in 1886, our 
progress in the mile has been far 
below that in all other events save 
the longer distances. To be sure, 
Mel Sheppard, Glenn Cunningham. 
and Wes Santee have come up to 
world standards. But for a country 
with more people running the mile 
than any other nation, it’s obvious 
we aren’t producing our share of 
topnotch performers. In Melbourne, 
for instance, not one of our 1500 
meter men could reach the finals. 

While we've hit the 7-foot high 
jump, the 63-foot shot put, the sub- 
46 sec. 440, and :09.3 in the 100, 
we've not hit the 4:00 mile or the 
1:45.0 half-mile. 

We know, however, that the 4:00 
minute mile is no longer a super- 
human effort, and we can well 
imagine an Arnold Sowell or a Tom 
Courtney putting two :52.5 sec. 
quarters together for 1:45.0 half- 
miles. Either or both may do so 
soon, but the fact remains that 
literally hundreds of other Ameri- 


Si: A. L. Pelham of England 


FEBRUARY, 1957 


can middle distance men aren't 
approaching their personal poten- 
tial. 

While most Americans have heard 
of “interval training” and “repeated 
speed work,” and many have read 
articles about these systems, few 
realize how simple and basic this 
“new” type of training really is. 

Franz Stampfi, the English and 
Australian coach, has done the most 
intelligent writing in his book, 
Stampfl on Running, concerning 
training trends for the middle dis- 
tances. One has only to study his 
workout schedules for Bannister, 
Chataway, Brasher and others, to 
realize that intensity of work and 
planning is a vital key to middle 
distance success. 

We must, however, go back to 
pre-war Germany to find the real 
beginnings of what we know today 
as the “interval” and “speed” train- 
ing programs. Waldemar Gerstler 
(the German coach) had Rudolf 
Harbig on this type of a program 
when he set his world marks at 400 
and 800 meters. So, until another 
claimant comes along, the still suc- 
cessful Gerstler must be given 
major credit for the middle distance 
training changes that most of the 
world has now adopted. 

Prior to explaining the exact 
quantity and type of work involved, 
several things must be pointed out 
to coaches and athletes as they 
ponder a training program. 

First, unless a boy has a burning 
desire to punish himself in practice, 
he cannot succeed. 

Second, lack of confidence in boys 
can be overcome with intelligent 
coaching. 

Third, training tempo must in- 
crease gradually over a long period. 

Fourth, unless the coach is en- 
thusiastic about the sport and the 
particular training program, the 
athlete will not be. 

Fifth, there’s no such thing as a 
“burned out” athlete due to work. 
Zatopek, Pirie, Kuts, Landy, and 
many others have proved this. 


Lacking enthusiasm, athletes will 
usually perform poorly, and the 
“burned out” title has been hung 
on these men too often, when the 
real cause is mental and not physi- 
cal, 

Sixth, the coach must constantly 
emphasize that “self-improvement” 
is the real mark of successful train- 
ing programs. The boy who gets 
better and better is on the right 
track, even though he may not win 
a race. 

Seventh, an attractive competitive 
schedule must be arranged. Moti- 
vation is impossible unless an ath- 
lete can see something worthwhile 
to prepare for. 

Eighth, the boy must understand 
why he’s being asked to work so 
hard. The training then becomes 
purposeful. 

At the University of Michigan, 
we hold several squad meetings 
yearly to review the sound physi- 
ology behind interval training, and 
the pace and strength value of “re- 
peat” training, ete. Once the boys 
understand the “whys”, their ap- 
proach to hard work improves con- 
siderably. 

Based on the assumption that the 
above offers a reasonably accurate 
picture, the specific training trends 
for a middle distance runner are as 
follows. The vast majority of the 
work is underdistance (repetitive 
short runs) rather than overdistance 
(practice runs of greater than race 
distance). 

Physiologists, working with 
coaches, have done much to evolve 
this changed training concept. 
Through laboratory studies, it has 
been shown that rapid work (of any 
kind) of short duration is more 
fatiguing than slower work done 
over a longer period of time. 

Applied to training on the track, 
it simply means that repeated 
“speed running” brings on exhaus- 
tion quicker than long overdistance 
running at a slow pace. Of course, 
we all realize that training is get- 
ting tired and then recovering over 
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simultaneously, each with complete 
control of water supply and tem- 
perature. 

Instead of 5 sets or 15 piping con- 
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shower stalls, the Bradley Column 
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and over again, so that the body 
eventually adjusts and wards off the 
fatigue symptoms more efficiently. 

Coaching experience, in addition, 
has shown most coaches that it’s 
easier to get a boy to work closer 
to capacity on shorter repeated 
work than on longer overdistance 
sessions. The duration of pain or 
discomfort is no doubt a major fac- 
tor. A boy wheeling fast 220’s is un- 
comfortable for only the last few 
yards, while the same boy running 
overdistance may feel (or think he 
feels) distress over a much longer 
period. 

The tendency to lay off the pace 
in practice is, of course, much more 
prevalent where discomfort extends 
over the longer period. 

Present training methods capital- 
ize on this fact, and men like world 
record holders Roger Moens of Bel- 
gium or Gordon Pirie of England 
work from 20 to 30 220’s or 300’s 
in a single workout, rather than 
doing long, grueling overdistance 
work day after day. 

Age, emphasis, climate, and psy- 
chological barriers play their part 
in our mediocre performances. How- 
ever, a more logical reason is our 
failure to work hard enough on 
logical training schedules. Cunning- 
ham, Whitfield, Sowell, Courtney, 
and a few others have shown us 
that constant work, plus intelligent 
methods, are really the keys to 
greatness in the middle distances. 

The hundreds of Finns, Germans, 
English, Australians, etc., add 
weight to the argument that proper 
planning for training followed by 
actual hard labor is the only way 
to the top. Several European 
coaches (Valsta, Gerstler, Stampfl, 
Holmer) have, through conversa- 
tions, writings and correspondence, 
helped the author draw a clearer 
picture of what constitutes middle 
distance training in most quarters 
of the world today. 

Thus, what follows here is the 
type of training that most Euro- 
pean and many American coaches 
give to their middle distance men. 

Modern middle distance training 
(ideally) consumes about nine 
months per year (more, in many 
cases) and from four to six years 
before a boy can expect to attain 
his maximum potential. In addition, 
the program must include the fol- 
lowing five components: 

1. Overdistance work 
country and Fartlek). 

2. Interval running. 

3. Repeated “speed” training. 

4. “Wind-up” work. 

5. Competitive running. 

There has never been a middle 
distance champion who didn’t run 
cross-country to some degree. Yet 


(cross- 


few have been great in this sport. 
In any case, early fall practice 
should be done on the cross-country 
course. 


OVERDISTANCE TRAINING 


After a month of typical long 
cross-country work, the overdis- 
tance type work for middle distance 
runners should turn to “Fartlek”— 
the Swedish method of covering 
long distances at varying pace with- 
out a watch. It’s particularly valu- 
able for middle distance men be- 
cause in so doing he breaks out of 
the slower running rhythm of true 
cross-country running. 

The “playing with speed”, as the 
Swedes say, or playing around with 
faster paces on short sprints, steady 
longer dashes, and some longer 
strength work—all rolled into a 
single workout—has another ob- 
vious value. The middle distance 
man becomes familiar with the rac- 
ing cadences he’ll later use on the 
track as he sprints for position, 
settles down for the body of the 
race, and then drives for the tape. 


INTERVAL RUNNING 


The second phase of middle dis- 
tance training is begun early in the 
indoor season or in early spring, 
where there’s no indoor program. 
It continues throughout the com- 
petitive season. The “interval” 
training phase is where the athlete 
runs definite distances (i.e., 220- 
300-440) on the watch, in contrast 
to the free speed work of “Fartlek”’. 
If, for instance, the workout is to 
consist of 6x220 yards in 28 seconds 
each, the time between the 220’s is 
the interval. The’ interval time 
(spent in jogging or walking) is 
the recovery period. 

As the athlete improves, the fast 
laps can be increased in speed and 
/or the interval shortened, say, 
from a four-minute interval to a 
three, etc., or more repetitive (8x 
220) and/or longer distances (6x 
350) can be used. 

The progression and variables 
possible in this workout help pre- 
vent boredom as well as provide a 
graduated work program. 

Interval running for middle dis- 
tance prospects seldom exceeds 500 
yards, and more often is 440 or less. 
In fact, Zatopek, Kuts, Pirie and 
other long distance runners have 
trained for 5,000 and 10,000 meters 
on 300 and 440 “interval” running 
programs. 

The speed and strength work val- 
ue to the athlete is obvious. In addi- 
tion, the coach can design a gradu- 
ated work program with interval 
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THE CROWTHER MACHINES 
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Developed by Rae Crowther, famed 
designer of charging machines 
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Human” Machine 
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By WILLIAM (BUCK) LAI 


Coach, Long Island U.; Scout, Brooklyn Dodgers 


A Baseball Check-List 


A detailed breakdown of the skills permits the player to note what 
he cannot do and assures the coach of covering everything in practice 


N BASEBALL circles (or dia- 

monds), coaches may disagree on 

how to teach but not on what to 
teach. Unfortunately, however, due 
to inadequate facilities, lack of 
time, or the inability to field the en- 
tire squad at any one time, coaches 
can't always proceed in a logical and 
orderly fashion. They must do a lot 
of improvising. As a result, many 
important things can get lost in the 
shuffle. 

This can be harmful to inexperi- 
enced coaches. The neglect of some 
fundamental can prove costly in the 
games to come. A player may fail to 
make the proper play at the right 
time. A throw to a wrong base, 
failure to make the double play, 
permitting a runner to get too large 
a lead, an Alphonse-Gaston act 
under, a pop fly, not covering first 
base, missing a signal, and a thou- 
sand and one other errors of omis- 
sion and commission can lose a 
game, 

That’s where a comprehensive 
check list can come in very handy. 
It permits the player to make a 
mental note of what he cannot do 
and then take steps to gain the 
necessary knowledge and practice to 
improve his performance. For the 
coach, it offers insurance of covering 
everything in the planning of his 
practices. 

Just what material to use, how 
much to spend on each phase, and 
what methods and aids to employ 
will depend on the individual coach. 

The purpose of the accompanying 
check list is to give the coach and 
player a quick picture of the com- 
plete offensive player and the com- 
plete defensive player. This will 
furnish the what of the game. The 
how and the why can be obtained 
from other sources. 


OFFENSIVE BASEBALL 
Batting 


1. Grip. 
2. Stance (quiet bat, eyes on ball, 
shoulders level, hips level, etc.). 
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3. Swing (use of wrists, hips, stride, 
follow-through, etc.). 
4. Strike zone. 
5. How to hit behind the runner. 
6. How to pull the ball. 
7. Correction of faults: 
. Overstriding. 
. Hitching. 
Uppercutting. 
. Head turning. 
. Sweeping. 
. Failing to follow through. 
. Lifting rear foot. 
. Stepping in bucket. 
Others. 
8. How to hit change of speeds. 
9. Confidence. 
10. Hit and run. 
11. Helping runner on steal. 
12. Helping runner on passed ball or 
wild pitch. 
13. Coaching when “on deck.” 
14. Hitting to opposite field. 
15. Faking bunt and hitting away. 
16. Protecting plate on two strike 
count. 
17. Maximum use of batting practice. 
18. How to take signals. 


Bunting 


1. Grip. 
2. Stance: 
a. Squareaway. 
b. Straightaway (square from 
hips up). 
3. Bat control: 
a. “Give” with ball. 
b. “Catch” ball with fat end of 


bat. 
c. Ball direction. 
4. Do not commit self too soon. 
5. Base hit bunts: 
a. Drag bunt. 
b. Push bunt. 
6. Sacrifice bunt: 
a. Strike zone. 
b. Purpose of bunt. 
c. Bunter is expendable. 
7. Squeeze bunt: 
a. Safety squeeze. 
b. Suicide squeeze. 
c. When to use. 
8. Difference between right- 
left-handed bunters. 
9. Placement of bunts: 
a. When bunting for base hits. 
b. When sacrificing. 
c. When to make third~ baseman 
field bunts. 
10. Fake bunt: 
a. To draw third baseman in so 
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runner can steal third. 
b. To draw infield in and hit 
away. 
c. To upset pitcher and catcher. 
d. To keep infield “honest.” 


Baserunning 


1. Quick start after hitting ball. 
2. Run out every ball hit. 
3. Proper running form: 

a. Head up. 

b. Body control. 

c. Use of hands and arms. 

d. Proper stride. 

4. Turn of first base on a long single. 
5. Leads and breaks: 

a. One-way lead. 

b. Two-way lead. 

c. Initial cross-over step. 

d. Quick pivot and full speed in 
a few strides. 

e. Walking lead. 

f. Fake break. 

6. Eliminate wide turns when going 
for more than one base: 

a. How to tag base with left foot 
and pivot. 

b. How to tag base with right 
foot and pivot. 

c. Short arc before base. 

d. Weight toward inside of dia- 
mond. 

e. Tag portion of base closest to 
pitching rubber. 

f. Don’t break stride. 

7. Make use of base coaches: 

a. Look and listen. 

b. Follow signals. (Stay up, slide, 
keep going.) 

c. Make use of on-deck 
(when coming home). 

8. Be alert for defensive ruses: 

a. Fake tag (to delay runner or 
make him slide). 

b. Fake miss of ball (to decoy 
runner into trying for extra 
base). 

c. Fake “base hit” maneuver on 
pop-up when hit and run is on. 

d. Ete. 

9. Know when to try for extra base. 
10. Know various slides. 

11. Slide correctly. 

12. Be able to slide on either side. 
13. Slide to break up double play. 
14. Be alert for pick-off plays: 

a. First base. 

b. Second base. 

c. Third base. 

15. Be in foul ground when taking 
lead off third base—know how to re- 
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University of Florida Gymnasium During Kentucky Game 


GATORS FIND SEAL-0-SAN, 
BEST PROTECTION AGAINST ABUSE 


ON MULTI-PURPOSE FLOOR 


“Our gym tokes a let of abuse from 
dancing and entertainment meetings. 


John Maver, Coach 


NEW! 


Just ovt. The 1957 edi- 
tien of Huntington's 
famous Coaches 
filled with helpful articles 
by successful coaches. 
Get your copy now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, IND. OR TORONTO, ONT. 
Please send me a copy of the latest Seal-O-San 
Basketball Coaches Digest. FREE TO COACHES 
AND ATHLETIC DIRECTORS ; others send 60c 
handling fee. 


[_] Have your representative call on me soon. 


ciry STATE 


What should be expected of a gymnasium floor? Should 
it stand street-shoe traffic? Finish it with Seal-O-San Gym 
Floor Finish and stop worrying. With proper care, it will stand 
almost any abuse, yet retain its beauty and its non-slippery 
quality. Dancing .. . entertainment ... meetings... this 
University of Florida floor holds its perfect playing surface 
even though it’s used for every purpose. 


If you want a bright, beautiful gym floor that will take 
all kinds of punishment yet stay “alive” and perfect for 
basketball, get Seal-O-San now. 


Mail Coupon for more information today 


HUNTINGTON GD LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ontario 
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“> 
Seal-O-Sen finish hes stood up excep- 
tionally well under this abuse ond still 
retains its gripping power and glossy, 
ettractive finish.” 
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NOW, USE THIS 


SANI-MISTER 
FREE... 


 ATHLETE’S 

FOOT 
with SAN/-MIST 
the new 


sanitary way 


Makes Foot Baths and 
other methods obsolete! 


AND PEOPLE LIKE TO USE 
SANI-MIST, because it “re- 
freshes” their feet. It’s so clean 
and sanitary ... as personal as 
your own toothbrush. Kills ath- 
lete’s foot fungi in 30 seconds 
with no chance of dilution or 
contamination, 


You buy only the Sani-Mist So- 
lution, the spray dispenser is 
leased at no charge for as long as 
you use Sani-Mist. Write today 
for the name of-your Sani-Mist 
dealer. 


SANI-MIST tue, 


Dept. $+ 1724 Chestnut St, 
Philedeiphie 3, Penna. 


turn to third base. © ; 
16. Use correct procedure in run- 
down: 
a. Delay tag so other runner(s) 
may advance. 
b. Advance if teammate is caught 
in rundown. 


c. Be alert to defensive fakes, . 


such as fake throw and follow 
through. 
17, Proper way to execute double 
steal (runners on first and third base): 
a. To draw throw from catcher. 
b. To break for home. 


18. Be aware of game situation: 

a. Be alert for line drive that is 
caught. 

b. Make defense make play at 
home and prevent double play. 
(Runners on first and third 
and ball is hit to infield.) 

c. Be alert for defensive lapses. 

d. Know number of outs, when 
to run on 3-and-2 count, etc. 


19. Know how to tag up on fly ball. 


20. Force outfielder to make throw 
by faking advance on short fly ball. 


21. Know how to worry pitcher when 
on base. 

22. Know how to distract infielder 
on ground ball without interference. 
23. Return to base quickly after tag- 
ging it if coach gives last second “hold 
up” sign (particularly at third base). 
24. Be “leaning” in proper direction 
according to play and location of ball. 


DEFENSIVE BASEBALL 


Pitching 


1. Control: 

. Horizontal. 

. Vertical. 

. Stance on rubber. 

. Eyes always on target. 

. Striding. 

Follow through. 

. Fielding position. 

. Use of pre-inning warmup. 
Take signals on or astride 
rubber. 

}. Refrain from throwing across 
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body. 
. How to hide ball. 
. How to confuse batter: 
a. “Throw” glove at him. 
b. Change timing of pitches. 
c. Shake off or fake shake-off of 
catcher’s signal. 
d. Throw more than one pitch 
with same motion. 
4. Catch return throw from catcher 
or third baseman one-handed. 
5. Proper fingering of ball: 
a. Fast ball. 
b. Curve ball. 
c, Change-ups. 
d. Other pitches. 
6. Fielding responsibility: 
a. Fielding bunts. 
b. Covering first base on ball hit 
to right side of infield. 
7. Backing up bases. 
8. Proper windup for individual 
pitcher. 
9. Proper set position for individual] 
pitcher. 
10. Pick-off plays: 
a. To first base. 


b. To second base. 
c. To third base. 
11. Prevent baserunner from getting 
too big a lead. 
12. Obey catcher’s signals. 
13. Alert to position of teamma 
14. Knowledge of hitter. 
15. Knowledge of game situation. 
16. Know what to do on no-balls 
two-strikes count on hitter. 
17. Know how to warm up. 
18. Know balk rule. 
19. Know how to tag first base. 
20. Know how to pitch batting prac- 
tice. 
21. Know how to pitch-out. 
22. Sequence of pitching. 


Catching 
1. Intelligence (field general). 
2. Squat (signal) position: 

a. Prevent offense from stealing 
signs. 

b. Permit own players (pitcher, 
second baseman and shortstop) 
to receive signs. 

3. Receiving position: 

a. Ready to catch. 

b. Ready to shift. 

c. In position to throw. 

Catching ball: 

a. Use two hands whenever pos- 
sible. 

b. Bring ball toward middle of 
body. 

c. Protect throwing hand. 

d. Know how to block all pitches. 

e. Shift properly. 

5. Throwing: 
a. Get throw away quickly. 
b. Take minimum number of 
steps. 
c. Throw overhand. 
d. Accurate to all bases. 
e. Know how to throw on double 
steal. 
. Know how to tag. 
. Know how to block plate. 
. Know how to catch foul and fly 
ls: 


a. Remove mask quickly. 
b. Locate ball. 
c. Judge trajectory correctly. 
d. Catch ball. 
9. Can field bunts. 
10. Cover third base when necessary. 
11. Hustle to back up first base when 
play requires it. 
12. Know how to perform double 
steal options. 
13. Know how to return ball to 
pitcher. 
14. Know pitchout procedure. 
15. Know pick-off procedure. 
16. Know deliberate walk procedure. 
17. Know how to pitch to hitters. 


Infield Play 
1. Anticipate play. 
2. Proper fielding stance. 
3. Obtain maximum fielding range. 
. Field ball properly. 


4 
5. Get ball away quickly: 
a. Take minimum number of 


steps. 
b. Put enough power into throw. 
c. Accurate arm. 
. Know how to make double play. 
. Can make tag play. 
8. Make use of voice. 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Tether Ball gains in popularity 
ani every day on municipal and 

_— | school playgrounds as well as in 
; back yards across the country 
because it is crammed full of 
“play value,” yet requires only a 
few square feet of space and 

the most modest investment in 
equipment. Invites plenty of 
healthful exercise. Install one or 
more Tether Ball games on your 
playground right away. You'll 
find the complete rules and 
regulations printed on the box of 
every Tether Ball by SEAMLESS. 


TETHER BALL 


Here’s why the 589 


Extra-strong 
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insert to bruise 
young hands 


Exceptionally 


fine nylon wound 
construction 
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finish cover 


See your Sporting Goods Supplier for full information, or write us direct 
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BUILDING THE 
SMALL-SCHOOL 
TRACK TEAM 


By PAYTON JORDAN, Cooch, Stanford University 
As told to Jerry M. Kelly 


HILE many ingredients go into 
the making of a winning track 
recipe, we needn't assume that 
a large turnout is the chief con- 
stituent, Proper coaching and man- 
agement can compensate for a lack 
of numbers. The ambitious and en- 
thusiastic coach can mold a con- 
tingent capable of beating schools 
three times its size. 

Coaching is a year-round job, 
and many tasks must be accom- 


plished before outdoor practice be-, 


gins. The coach should start early 
to encourage all boys, regardless of 
their size, to try out for the team. 
Since boys are easily influenced by 
their friends, each team member 
may bé asked to bring out several of 
his friends. A recruitment contest 
is always fun for the boys and at 
the same time effective. 

Getting the parents and commu- 
nity behind a track program repre- 
sents another essential pre-season 
project. An effective means I have 
used is to write letters both to the 
boys and their parents before and 
after each track season, explaining 
the program; its advantages, and 
what has been accomplished. 

Civic groups offer backing only if 
approached with a positive program 
designed to benefit the youth and 
the community alike. A coach 
should talk to the groups and, if 
possible, show movies or slides of 
the local track program. 

The financing of the track pro- 
gram should constitute a challenge 
rather than a limitation. Such es- 
sentials as a well-kept cinder track 
and locker room and attractive uni- 
forms may be realized through thor- 
ough organization and planning. 
Volunteer help may be enlisted 
from interested and _ informed 
groups and persons. 

A boy born with an aptitude for 


competition is the exception rather 
than the rule, and it’s an important 
part of the coach’s job to instill the 
fact that competitiveness lies not in 
muscle but in the mind. Thus, the 
coach must work with each boy in- 
dividually from the start, helping 
him attain the correct mental atti- 
tude as well as correct form. 

Each boy is more efficient in one 
or two events, depending upon his 
physical make-up. It’s the coach's 
task to discover early in the season 
several events best suited for the 
boy. Promoting versatility is a 
must, however, to make up for lack 
of depth in small schools. 

From the start, the coach must 
place before his athletes every in- 
centive known to create attention, 
the desire to learn, a willingness to 
practice faithfully, and the maxi- 
mum of interest. 

A boy with worthy incentives and 
a willingness to make the necessary 
effort will seldom fail to achieve his 
potential goal. Fortunately, the 
coach can do a @feat deal to develop 
incentive. 

One of the most effective tools 
is the personality of the coach. The 
athlete must have admiration, affec- 
tion, and faith in his coach; and 
the coach must hence pay a great 
deal of attention to his own per- 
sonal development. 

The coach, too, must understand 
youth and reach their innermost 
emotions. He must live track every 
day—reading, watching films, and 
observing—and encourage his team 
members to do the same. 

The athlete who knows precisely 
what he’s practicing—when and 
how it’s going to help—will prac- 
tice with greater attention and in- 
terest. High ideals, determination, 
and hard work are three vital char- 
acteristics to instill in the boy. 


The denial that the individual 
is limited in his performance is a 
powerful psychological tool, a tool 
that has become increasingly recog- 
nied in many fields. The denial of 
limitation releases the individual 
from the bonds of arbitrary limits, 
freeing him for previously impos- 
sible performances. 

It’s better to reward the athlete 
for progress than for competitive 
efforts against other members of the 
team. The coach should always look 
for things to recognize and applaud. 

Since teamwork is just as much a 
necessity in track as in football, 
basketball, and baseball, the partic- 
ipants must learn to work together 
and cheer each other on during 
competition. This conception of 
teamwork allows the coach to com- 
bine the incentive of- individual 
desire with the incentive of group 
responsibility. 

In some respects, the small 
school has the advantage over the 
larger. Where the team is smaller 
in numbers, the coach is able to 
knit the group closer together, re- 
sulting in more spirit and fun. 

To make sure that each practice 
session will yield maximum divi- 
dends for the time and energy ex- 
pended, the coach must not leave 
the development of skills to chance. 

ractice sessions must be organized 
in a manner that will exploit all 
the up-to-date coaching methods 
and thus produce a higher degree 
of skill in a shorter space of time. 

One of the fundamental drives 
of the human being is the desire 
to play—to have fun. By exploiting 
this desire, the coach will extract 
more work from his athletes and 
avoid staleness and inertia that fol- 
low unimaginative practices. Hard 
work mixed with competitive games 
can be fun if directed properly. 

No one knows the limit that a 
man can accomplish in coaching 
and athletic activity. A small 
school can have a relatively large 
number of athletes with far-reach- 
ing goals in mind. The insistence 
on perfection extends to all areas 
of the track program—from the in- 
dividual conditioning, dressing for 
and execution of the event, to the 
programming, organization, and 
presentation of the meet itself. 

Locker room pep talks, if only for 
a few minutes, have a place in high 
school track. Boys need frequent 
reminders that they represent their 
school, faculty, schoolmates, par- 
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'ents, and community. The exorcism 
1 ai of fear, worry, and pessimism must 
FROM | be accomplished in the locker 
‘OU GET THE BEST FROM BROOKS During practice, time is precious 
‘and honest work is imperative. 
Basketball, Football Working out over an hour and a 
half a day is inadvisable. Thus, a 
and T by well-planned program each day is 
and Track Shoes necessary. 

On the field, I have constructed 
K fe 0 0 K 5 / a rack with cubbyholes containing 

daily assignment sheets for each of 

the team members. After the boy 

has warmed up, he takes his sheet 
The BEST 'to determine the practice instruc- 
leathers, tions. 

After completing his planned_as- 
including signments, he’s free to pursue spe- 
KANGAROO cial needs and instructions by his 

coach. Not only do the sheets save 
LEATHER.. valuable time, but give the boy a 
feeling of belonging to a team and 

the toughest and lightest leather for ‘having a prescribed daily goal. 
athletic shoes! The best design and I've utilized many ideas for cre- 
workmanship, plus omy ro ating stimuli within the smal] 
tures that meon meee eae schools I have coached. Convinced 
ond performance! the athlete should be rewarded 
‘for his achievements, I set marks 
‘for each and present personal cer- 
tificates when the mark is reached. 
The mark must, however, be within 
reasonable reach of the individual. 

In the locker room, I keep an 
informative bulletin board and a 
performance chart. On the former 
are included write-ups and news 
clippings, pictures, and other in- 
formation on individual events. 
School and league records are 
posted for all to see, as well as 
school track plaques and pictures of 
the school record-holders. 

The performance board has each 
event listed with four spaces pro- 
vided under each. The top four per- 
formers for each event have their 
names inserted in the order of team 
rankings, which are based on inter- 
scholastic and intrasquad compe- 
tition. 

Bright colors have a stimulating 
effeet in the locker room. The walls 

and floor should be painted in 
cheery colors—cream or yellow hav- 
ing the best effect. 


18: stripe track sho, another important factor to be con- 
See your dealer or write for catalog sidered. Attaching the competitor's 


and school price list now! last mame to the back of his jersey 
Ss is a simple but effective means of 
B R © © K catering to his ego. 

SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. As many dual meets and relays as 
“pakers of the Finest possible should be scheduled dur- 
in Athletic Footwear” ing the spring. Dual meets give the 

3210 Cherry St., Phila. 4, Pa. athlete the opportunity to partici- 


pate in a variety of events. 

An intrasquad meet which I 
schedule each year as “Fun Day” 
could kick off the season. Here each 
team member participates in many 
events. This knits the boys closer 
together and permits them to func- 


Clean and attractive uniforms are 


tion as a team for the first time. 

Much can be gained by those who 
participate for the love of competi- 
tion. Track, more than any other 
sport, teaches self-discipline and 
teamwork and sportsmanship at the 
same time. A wholesome team sup- 
port is assured through good exam- 
ple and showing the boy, his par- 
ents, and the community the values 
of track and field. 

Numbers are not the important 
things. It’s the year-round track 
coach who'll dare mighty things 
that will build a winning track 
team, no matter how small his 
school. 


Baseball Check-List 


(Continued from page 18) 


9. Execute relay play. 
10. Can catch pop flies. 
11. Can make rundown play. 
12. Know bunt defenses. 
13. Know pick-off plays. 
14. Know double steal defenses. 
15. Can field slow hit balls. 
16. Know pre-game infield practice 
procedure. 
17. Know how to make cut-off plays. 
18. Know how to throw from “hole.” 
19. Know how to field own position: 
a. First baseman. 
b. Second baseman. 
c. Shortstop. 
d. Third baseman. 


Outfield Play 
1. Gain familiarity with playing 


‘Stance and start. 
. Ability to get jump on the ball. 
How to use glove to shade sun. 
Correct use of sun glasses. 
Know how to field ground balls. 
. Anticipate. 
. Know how to get in position for 
fly balls in order to get throw away 
quickly. 

9. Judge trajectory of ball. 

10. Know how to throw. 

11. Know where to throw. 

12. Make use of cut-off or relay man. 
13. Use voice. 

14. Know how to play rebounds or 
caroms. 

15. Know possible use as “extra” in- 
fielder. 

16. Back up bases. 

17. Know when to fake catch of ball 
that will hit wall. 

18. Know how to make shoestring 
catch. 

19. Know when not to catch long 
foul fly. 

20. Know pre-game outfield proce- 
dure. 


PAP 


One of the most versatile gentlemen this 
side of Bob Mathias, Buck Lai athletic-directs 
and coaches baseball and basketball at Long 
island U. He also bird-dogs for the Dodgers 
and has written two books for Prentice-Holl 
—one on baseball, the other on basketball. 
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GLOVES and MITTS | 
Baseball's most complete 
QUALITY-MADE Line 


Ted Kluszewski 


Bill Dickey Del Crandall 


MacGregor Gloves and Mitts 
are modern in design and style — 
—based on recommendations of 


today’s Major League 


a 


Choose MacGregor . . . Preferred by the fastest growing list 
Wat Gregor 


of Professional-league players in the U. S. See the complete 
line of 1957 models . . . at all MacGregor dealers’ now. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO + Baseball * Football * Basketball * Golf * Tennis 


NEW! 
Robin Roberts 
‘ 
_ 
Don Mueller Gil MeDougald Ferris Fain 
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Improving High School Baseball 


ASEBALL, though called our 
national pastime, enjoys con- 
siderably less popularity on the 
high school level than football and 
basketball. 

From an administrative stand- 
point, the chief reason for this is 
that there isn’t enough public inter- 
est to make the sport self-support- 
ing. Like other non-profitable sports, 
it must be subsidized; and this has 
made its inclusion in the athletic 
program somewhat uncertain. 

Since baseball is unprofitable, it 
must either be made self-supporting 
or its subsidy must be justified in 
the minds of administrators and the 
public, The recent rapid expansion 
of summer baseball, from Little 
League to American Legion ball, 
has proved that boys have consider- 
ably more interest in the game than 
the high school program would in- 
dicate. 

Another major factor limiting 
high school baseball is that baseball 
is a fair-weather sport. Football and 
track can be practiced and sched- 
ules completed despite the weather, 
but in baseball the uncertain spring 
weather curtails practice and inter- 
rupts schedules. 

Furthermore, our schools hire 
coaches for the profitable sports. 
Which often means that high schools 
either have no person qualified to 
coach baseball or delegate the 
coaching to persons with little in- 
terest and experience in the game. 
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Numerous coaches contacted by 
the writer unanimously felt that a 
study of high school] baseball would 
be of much value to coaches and 
administrators. This stimulated the 
writer into undertaking a survey of 
the Suburban League (Chicago 
area) and the Big 12 Conference 
(central Illinois). 

The. study centered around the 

question: “How can high school 
baseball be improved?”’. 
’ The study revealed that the im- 
provement of schoolboy baseball 
should be concentrated on two major 
points: 

1. Justifying the subsidy of the 
baseball program in the minds of 
administrators and the public; and 

2. Determining ways and means 
of making high school baseball more 
interesting to players and spectators 
alike, 

The coaches in the study were 
asked to analyze and evaluate the 
present high school program, to 
comment on a number of specific 
recommendations designed to im- 
prove the program, and to offer 
constructive suggestions of their 
own. Following is a round-up of the 
major findings: 

1. Having a better and longer 
schedule, from 20 to 30 games a 
season, by extending the program 
into the summer. Because of the 


By DON WEISKOPF 
Asst. Coach, University of idaho 


present lack of financial assistance 
during the summer, only moderate 
approval was given to this item. 
Most teams find it satisfactory to 
play at least three games a week 
—~Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday. 

2. Having good officiating at the 
games. Good officiating was rated 
higher than any other item. Every 
athletic director should give just as 
much care to the selection of his 
umpires as he does to basketball and 
football officials, since bad umpiring 
can spoil the game. 

3. Proper financial backing. Be- 
cause of the great stress upon foot- 
ball and basketball, the baseball 
program is too often given meager 
funds on which to operate. Depend- 
ing upon the level of play, the aver- 
age cost team came to $975, 
$400, $350, and $250. Doubling the 
size of the program would cost 
somewhat less than 50% more, and 
quadrupling it would cost less than 
twice as much. 

4. The Varsity coach should have 
a solid baseball background. Too 
often a football or basketball coach 
is given the job in his off-season. He 
often lacks interest in baseball, and 
as a result the boys and program 
suffer. The practice of appointing 
qualified professional players to 
coaching positions is a wholesome 
sign because it assures the avail- 
ability of personnel well-schooled 
in the skills and techniques of the 
game. If possible, the varsity coach’s 
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BLEACHERS 


: 


alll 


primary duties in coaching should 
be with this sport. ° 

5. A “farm system” in which the 
coach works with and strongly sup- 
ports the lower levels of competi- 
tion. The coaches indicated that 
close association and cooperation 
would bring rich dividends in play- 
er talent. They believed that the 
varsity coach should cooperate and 
assist in the promotion of the lower 
levels of competition in the com- 
munity, such as Little League, 
American Legion, Junior High 
School, etc. 

6. Make the parents more inter- 
ested in the program. Get them to 
go to the games and watch their 
sons play. No one will inspire a 
youngster more than his mother and 
father. Reserve a night early in the 
season for a baseball program, in 
which parents, friends, and players 
all can attend. Movies and informa- 
tive talks can be given by program 
officials. Good publicity, twilight 
games, and a parents organization 
will help provide a better financial 
basis for an expanded program, 
either through increased gate re- 
ceipts, increased subsidy, or sup- 
plementary fund raising. 

7. Strong competition between the 
junior-varsity teams. Junior-varsity 
competition will improve the “farm 
system” and provide replacements 
for the varsity. An 8-10 game 
schedule was suggested. A program 
offering two or three levels of com- 
petition would give more boys the 
opportunity to compete. 

8. Fall practice for, pthletes not 
competing in fall sports. Most of the 
coaches believed that two or three 
weeks of practice in the early fall 
would be beneficial. The spring 
season alone provides too little time 
to give individual attention to squad 
members. 

9. Community baseball clinic for 
youngsters. The coaches believed 
that a clinic would stimulate inter- 
est and enthusiasm in the commu- 
nity. The clinic may be handled by 
the varsity coach, with the varsity 
squad members serving as demon- 
strators. 

10, Good facilities and equip- 
ment. Good facilities and equipment 
have proved most important in 
successful high school programs 
throughout the country. The quality 
of the facilities and equipment nat- 
urally is dependent upon the size 
of the school, but all schools can 
and should obtain the more impor- 
tant items. Such facilities as the 
scoreboard, bleachers, backstop, 
players’ benches, batting cage, etc., 
have become standard for all base- 
ball programs. 


(a) A well-kept baseball diamond 


gives the player the opportunity to 
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play to the best of his ability. 

*(b) The grass infield with cut-out 
base lines is far superior-to the 
skinned diamond. The general prac- 
tice is for the middle of the infield 
to be grass with a skinned area 30 
feet wide for the infielders, instead 
of the professional width of 45 feet. 

(c) An enclosed field makes the 
best baseball area. Little League 
leagues require an outfield fence. 
This eliminates ground rules and 
increases spectator interest. A heavy 
wire fence, 4 or 5 feet high, has 
been recommended by Little League, 
but most teams use a snow fence. 

(d) The field should have a tile 
drainage system, which will help 
materially to prevent postponed 
games. 

(e) Seating facilities for specta- 
tors must be provided to encourage 
the type of backing and interest 
necessary for a good program. Poor 
seating discourages attendance. 
Bleachers should be separated from 
the field by a rope or fence, and 
should be well-constructed and safe. 

(f) A portable batting cage simu- 
lates game conditions for the field- 
ers, batter, and pitcher, but still 
permits the coach to stand behind 
the hitter and offer advice. A good 
manufactured batting cage costs 
about $150. If funds are unavailable, 
they can be constructed by an in- 
dustrial arts class. 

(g) Top quality baseballs, bats, 
and protective equipment should be 
provided. 

(h) Every team should have a 
sawdust or sand sliding pit about 
10 feet square, where every player 
can be taught the essentials of 
sliding. 

(i) Satisfactory training room 
facilities and equipment should be 
obtained. 

(j) Teaching aids are valuable; 
i.e., bulletin board, movie projector, 
instructional slides, and printed 
material. 

(k) Good indoor facilities and 
equipment drew a high rating be- 
cause most schools do their early 
conditioning and training in the 
school gym. The extent and type of 
facilities should be in relation to 
the climate and seasonal changes. 
If the team cannot get outside until 
late March, it’s imperative to pro- 
vide a good indoor program. 

(1) Here’s a list of possible facil- 
ities and equipment for a baseball 
program: Backstop, scoreboard, 
players’ bench, bleachers, bases, 
home plate, pitcher’s plate, batting 
cage, bats (including fungo bats), 
balls, catching paraphernalia, gloves, 
shoes, uniform (cap, belt, etc.), 
sliding pads, batter’s protective hel- 
met, bat bag, baseball bag, roller & 
drag, etc. 


| 
| Cost Less | 
because they 
Last Longer | 
There's only one practical way to measure 
most bleacher seating. Determine 
Cost of Installation—then odd to | 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO., LTD, 
LONDON, 


—CLYOE DEVINE 


‘Sequoia High School students have been bouncing on Nissen Trampolines 
since 1941,"" says Clyde Devine. “Fifteen years of trampolining have 
taught us that there is nothing like a Nissen Trampoline for the ultimate 
in performance and durability. All of our diving champions at Sequoia 
have learned their fundamentals on the Nissen, including Don Harper, 
member of the 1956 U.S. Olympic diving team, who last year won the 


NCAA Trampoline Championship and also captured the trampoline event 
at the 1955 Pan American Games. 


Arges Griffin, our director of Physical — for Boys, considers 
this activity a ‘‘must’’ for advanced students 
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Nissen Trampoline? require no adjustment whatsoever 
pletely clear area under the bed .. 


.» + allow a com- 
way storage... 


. fold in a flash for easy out-of-the- 
and offer a choice of Trampoline styles to fit any in- 


dividual school’s need. If you'd like to learn about how Nissen Trampo- 
lines will fit into your school 


—— gymnastic and physical education program, 
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218 A Avease, 4. W., Coder Rapids, lowe, VU. 5. A. 


SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
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Practice Organization 


for High School 


Baseball 


By DAVID T. CURRAN, Boseball Coach, Manhatten College 


fronting the high school base- 

ball coach is keeping the squad 
active throughout the practice ses- 
sion, With the limited time available 
to him, the coach cannot afford to 
have any boys standing around idle. 
The practice must be alive and pur- 
poseful, with everyone kept oc- 
cupied. 

The players must be given oppor- 
tunities to practice the skills which 
they'll perform in the game. They 
must throw, run, catch, field, slide, 
and hit. The mentor who can keep 
his entire squad busy and learning 
at the same time is really coaching 
baseball as it should be coached. 

The average practice session 
should take about two hours. Each 
boy should be properly dressed 
when he comes out on the fleld, with 
his uniform being worn just as for a 


0: of the major problems con- 


game. 


When the squad arrives, make 
them run one lap around the field. 
This will serve both as a warm-up 
and a conditioner. Upon their re- 
turn from the run, hold a brief 
meeting. Give the batting order of 
the day, pitching rotation, drills to 


be used, and any important an- 


nouncements, 

Next, divide your squad into pairs 
and have them warm up by throw- 
ing the ball back and forth to each 
other—infielders with infielders, out- 
fielders with outfielders, catchers 
and pitchers. 

Your first batting practice pitcher 
should warm up separately. It’s a 
good idea to have him work from 
the mound with the catcher in full 
regalia. This serves two purposes: 
(1) The pitcher gets used to work- 
ing from the mound, and (2) the 
catcher gets the fee! of all his equip- 
ment, This drill should take about 


15 minutes, depending on the 
weather and other factors. 

The squad is now ready for the 
second phase of practice. The in- 
fielders and outfielders go down to 
the opposite corner of the field and 
set up for batting practice. Batters 
should hit in the same order as they 
do in a game. If it’s early in the sea- 
son, the coach should designate the 
order—all first basemen, second 
basemen, shortstops, third basemen, 
and then the outfielders. 

Have only two men in at one 
time, one hitting and one on deck. 
Instruct them to sacrifice bunt the 
first two strikes, dropping one down 
first base and the other down third 
base. Stress the importance of bunt- 
ing only strikes, so that they’ll do 
the same in the game. 


Then, depending on how many 


hitters you have, have each boy hit 
four or five. On the last pitch, have 
the boy drag a bunt and run it out. 
He should run through first base, 
then come back and take a position 
on the bag—practicing the lead off 
the base. 


At the same time, the pitcher gets 
practice in holding the man on. The 
runner goes on the first pitch and 
the catcher throws through as in a 
game situation. If necessary, have 
the boy slide and the baseman put 
the ball on him. 

The runner then assumes his nor- 
mal lead off second, as the batter 
bunts the second pitch. The pitch is 
fielded by the player called by the 
catcher and the play made to the 
proper base. 

The runner, now on third base, 
takes his lead in foul territory; and 


as the batter bunts the pitch, he 
runs home as he would on a squeeze 
play. 
In this drill, the boy has bunted, 
batted, and run the bases, while the 
other players have shared in game 
situations. 

While this drill is going on, you 
may use an extra outfielder or in- 
fielder to hit fungos to the outfield- 
ers. It’s a good idea in this drill to 
number your outfielders and have 
them take turns in catching the 
balls. 

Have the boys throw to a player 
stationed midway between them and 
the fungo hitter, so that they don’t 
have to throw too hard. Also have 
a manager behind the pitcher to 
feed him the baseballs. This speeds 
up this part of the session. 

It’s most important for the fungo 
hitters to time their hitting in be- 
tween pitches so that no one will 
get hit with a batted ball. You may 
also have the on-deck batter hitting 
grounders to the infielders in be- 
tween pitches. 


Have the infielders play their nor- 
mal positions and make the plays, 
including the double play. Stress 
that the batters swing only at good 
pitches. The pitchers must practice 
control while the batter gets used to 
swinging only at strikes. Have two 
rounds of batting for the regulars 
and one for the substitutes. 

While the infielders and outfield- 
ers are kept moving in this fashion, 
the pitchers are busy working on 
purposeful drills that simulate game 
conditions — practicing them until 
they become second nature. 

The first drill is on bunted balls. 
Assemble all the pitchers on the 
mound, each with a ball, plus one 
of your catchers and a first base- 
man. Assume a position at the plate 
with a fungo bat and a ball. Call 
out a bunt situation and have the 
pitcher take the necessary stance. 

The pitcher delivers his ball, and 
as it arrives at the plate, toss the 
ball you’re holding down the first or 
third base line. The pitcher must 
then come in and field the ball. If 
you have enough men available, 
you may use some for base runners. 

After the first pitcher makes his 
play, the second takes the rubber. 
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_ Controlled Tension, the new exclusive i 
Johneon & Johnson manufacturing process, 

enables you to easily unwind all four 
adhesive tapes to the very end of the roll. 


Products bearing the Red Cross trade mark have no connection 
whatever with the American National Red Cross. 
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Mill-Mont Mouthguard worn with tubular 


RIGHT 
in the 


MOUTH! 


America’s No. 1 Movuthguard 
protected 85,000 football play- 
ers in 1956 without a single den- 
tal injury or one lip laceration 


bar for complete nose-teeth protection. 


FIVE BIG FEATURES 


1. Mill-Mont Mouthguard is a com- 
fortable surgical rubber device 
that affords 100% protection in- 
ternally and externally. 

2. Can be worn with or without 
tubular bar or other face equip- 
ment. Attached to chinstrap, does 
not interfere with helmet nor 
impede other face protective 
equipment. 

3. Fits any dental structure, pro- 
vides solid bite when needed, 
protects teeth, gums, lips. 

4. Ne gagging or discomfort. Has 
a hole like a whistle. Breathe 
through it, speak through it. No 
cumbersome denture to gag on. 

5. No danger of swallowing, ejects 
itself automatically when player 
is knocked ovt. 


See sporting goods dealer or write: 


MILL-MONT COMPANY 


510 W. First St., Long Beach 2, Cal. 
Sold by: A. G. Spalding & Bros.—Wilson Sport- 
Geods Co. 


Give each several chances to make 
the play to first base, second base, 
and third base, with the catcher 
calling the play as he sees it. 

The second drill is designed to 
give the pitcher practice in covering 
first base on balls hit to the first 
baseman or to the pitcher’s left. 
This play requires timing and good 
footwork. As the pitcher's ball 
crosses the plate, hit your ball to 
the first baseman and have the 
pitcher cover. Teach them the proper 
way to hit the bag and turn into the 
infield. 

As the infielders finish their bat- 
ting practice, they should come over 
and get into these pitching drills. 
This will give them experience in 
making the proper play and will 
sharpen their timing. 


OUTFIELD DRILLS 


Take a position behind the mound 
with a fungo bat and some balls. 
Station the outfielders in their 
proper positions, while the infielders 
assume their positions. Hit fly balls 
to the outfielders and have them 
throw to the bases and home plate. 
Teach them to throw on a line with 
the ball reaching the basemen or 
catcher on one bounce. The infield- 
ers, meanwhile, can take their cut- 
off positions and, if necessary, cut off 
the throws. 


Hit balls to the outfielders’ right 
and left, on the fly and on the 


ground. Have them come in on the 


grounders and go back on the flies. 
During this drill, you may use your 
pitchers to run the bases. The more 
running they do, the better shape 
their legs will be in. 


It’s also a good idea to have the 
first and third base coaches take 
their positions and tell the base- 
runners what to do. Before fungoing 
the ball, call out the situation as to 
score, inning, and number of outs. 


As you can see, this drill serves a 
multiple purpose. It gives the out- 
fielders practice in fielding flies and 
grounders and throwing to bases. 
The infielders get practice in receiv- 
ing throws from the outfield, relay- 
ing throws, tagging runners, and 
making cut-off plays. The catcher 
receives practice in taking throws 
from the outfield and tagging run- 
ners, while the base coaches get 
experience in directing runners. 

Following is a good conditioning 
drill for pitchers which should be 
used all through the season. Place 
all pitchers in either left or right 
field. Then take a position behind 
the mound with a fungo bat. On a 
signal, have the pitcher start run- 
ning to the opposite field. Hit the 
ball so that the runner catches it 


between center field and the field 
he’s running toward. 

You may employ the same drill 
by standing behind second base with 
about four balls. As the pitcher 
starts running, throw the first ball 
on the fly, then the second a little 
farther away, etc. The third and the 
fourth should thus find him at the 
opposite field. 

For a good drill on base-running, 
gather your squad at home plate. 
Have a stopwatch and a manager 
nearby to record each boy’s time. 
First, have the boys run through 
first base and return. Next, have 
them take the turn at first and go 
to second. Then have them turn at 
second and go as far as third. On 
their last try, have them circle the 
bases. Time each run and see if the 
boy improves from week to. week. 
This also serves as an incentive, 
making for good competition and 
good base-running. 

A well-organized practice session 
should end with a fast snappy in- 
field workout. The coach should hit 
ground balls to each of his infield- 
ers. Use two infields if you have 
enough men. Work one and then the 
other as a group. Let them get used 
to one another. After awhile, you 
may call situations—working on 
ground balls, double plays, bunts, 
and accurate throwing. 

It’s a good idea to have the boys 
run around the track at the end of 
the practice, especially early in the 
season. Later on, especially if you 
give them a lot of running during 
practice, this may not be necessary. 


INTRA-SQUAD CONTESTS 


Intra-squad games are recom- 
mended once the season gets under- 
way. Get in one round of batting 
practice for the regulars and then 
start the game. Use these games to 
give the boys experience in playing 
under actual game conditions. Stop 
the game any time to explain the 
play, how to make the right play, 
etc. 

To speed up these intra-squad 
games, you may play three full 
innings with one team at bat for 
nine outs. After three are out, clear 
the bases and start a new inning. 
This also allows one pitcher to work 
continuously for three innings. 

It’s pretty tough for pitchers to 
get into shape, particularly in the 
poor spring weather belts. While it 
may not be feasible to pitch them 
for more than three innings at a 
time in early season, that hardly 
constitutes a workout. The continu- 
ous three-inning stint, as suggested, 
offers a much superior workout. 

A well-organized practice is the 
key to baseball success. 


| 
BREATHE 
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SPALDING 


means sasvety tm 
foothall equipment 


Heimet ¢3131— One-piece venti- 
lated Tenite shell and “No-Shock” 
vinyl and foam-rubber lining offer 
solid protection. Soft cream leather 
gives maximum comfort. Sizes 6% 
through 7% available in a wide va- 
riety of colors. 


Let's FACE 1T—many football injuries are the result 
of poorly designed equipment. That's why Spalding 
builds an extra margin of safety into every piece of 
protective equipment it makes. 


Spalding engineers calculate the maximum stress 
to which a given piece of equipment might be sub- 
jected in play. Then they “over-design”’ it—build it 
mp much more of a beating than it could possibly 

in use. 


Result— the safest,.most durable protective equip- 
ment money can buy. And like all other Spalding 
merchandise it’s unconditionally guaranteed. 


Shouider Pads 43274 Cantilever style with snubber 
front and back to distribute the shock of a blow. Cap, 
epaulet and body are all made of heavy red molded fibre. 
Padded with “‘No-Shock”’ vinyl-- with rubber-padded edges 
—here’s one pad that really can take it. 


Girdie Pads #3364 —Comblortable 
six inch elastic waistband with detach- 
able snap-fastened kidney and hip 
protectors. ‘““No-Shock” vinyl pads are 
Aerotex covered with attached cream 
leather over double pads in vital areas. 


sets the pace /n sports 
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Bike announces a new, scientifically pre- 
pared line of trainers chemical supplies. 


Now, for the first time, you can order 
all your training supplies (supporters, 
tapes, wraps, pads, first aid and chemical 
products) from one source... with un- 
equalled assurance of quality. 


These trainers chemical supplies were 
developed in the research laboratories re- 
sponsible for some of the outstanding 
medical discoveries of recent years. 

An example is “a-carboxythioanisole,”’ 
the wonder drug added to the new Bike 
Foot and Body Powder that gives it im- 
portant anti-fungal, keratin exfoliative 
and antiperspirant properties. 

This is typical of the exclusive chemical 


Bike 


improvements developed in the laboratory 
and now incorporated for the first time in 
a line of trainers supplies. 


Other important laboratory discoveries 
have been the first non-irritating adhesive; 
the first waterproof adhesive; the new 
medication that kills or inhibits all of the 
28 germs that cause wound infection; and 
Telfa®, the first and only absorbent dress- 
ing that will not stick to a scab... will 


_ not hurt when you take it off. 


We would like you to try some of these 
new Bike chemical supplies. . . see for 
yourself how effectively they work. Write 
today on your school or company letter- 
head for a free sample of any one you may 
be interested in. 


An achievement of chemical 


research 


Supplies from 
Laboratories 


PRODUCTS: 


Analgesic Balm Tape and Bandage 
Special Analgesic Balm Adherent 
Foot and Body Powder Tape Remover 


Skin Toughener Dextrose Tablets 
Athletic Liniment Salt Tablets 
Germicide Aspirin Tablets 
Anti-Fungal Spray Ammonia Capsules 
Athletic Ointment Trainers Kit 
Sold only by sporting goods dealers 


The Bike Web Compeny, Division of The Kendell Compeny, 309 W. Jechson Bivd., Chicoge 6, 


BIKE 


Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
33 West 42 Si., New York 36, N. Y. 


FTER Illinois snuffed out the fabu- 
lous San Francisco 60-game win- 
ning streak with ridiculous ease, 62-33, 
the A.P. tartly reported that “Wool- 
= (Don coach) kept the door of 
risco’s dressing room locked for 15 
minutes. But the Dons shouldn't have 
minded. The Illini had kept them 
locked up for 40 minutes.” 


Before the Patterson-Moore imbrog- 
lio, an esthetic sportswriter wrote that 
Patterson has “the venemous striking 
speed of a cobra.” Advised of this lit- 
erary turn; Moore neatly rounded out 
the metaphor with “And I am a mon- 
goose.” Then Patterson neatly rounded 
out Archie. 


Close shave by Bob Addie, sports 
scribe de luxe: “Now that it has been 
revealed that the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. contributed $136,200 to the Olym- 
pic Fund, none of our athletes will 
dare raise even a mustache.” 


A couple of hunters had been out in 
the wood for five hours and one of 
them became panicky. “We're lost!” 
he cried. “What on earth are we go- 
ing to do?” 

“Take it easy,” replied his friend. 
“All we got to do is shoot an extra 
déer and the game warden will be 
here in a minute and a half.” 


The confirmed city dweller took his 
young son to the state fair where he 
pointed out the champion bulls, cham- 
pion pigs, champion sheep, champion 
chickens, ete. Then he asked, “Any 
questions, son?” 

“Yes, Dad,” replied Junior. “Who 
did they have to fight to become cham- 
pions?” 


Little diamonds culled from Baseball 
Digest: 

“They call it the Grapefruit League 
because sO many squirts are trying to 
be evye-fillers.” 

“Capture of the Brinks gang now 
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leaves baseball umpires and fight 
judges as the world’s greatest rob- 
bers.” 


In Babe Ruth's first year with the 
Yankees, he drew Ping Bodie for a 
roommate. But they were roomies in 
name only. The Babe was such a con- 
firmed playboy that Bodie saw little 
of him. Someone once asked Ping, 
“Who are you rooming with?” 

“Babe Ruth's valises,” he replied. 


Earle Combs came up to the Yan- 
kees with a great reputation as a base 
stealer. “So you're pretty fast, eh?” 
Manager Miller Huggins asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Combs. “They 
used to call me the mail-carrier down 
in Louisville.” ; 

“Well, up here they'll just call you 
the waiter,” smiled Hug. “Wev’'e got 
a couple of guys called Babe Ruth and 
Bob Meusel, and if you get on base, 
you just wait till they knock you in.” 


Watching Herb Score strike out 13 
Orioles and allow just one hit, the 
nice old lady seeing her first game 
was totally unimpressed. Leaving the 
park her only comment was: 

“It’s a good thing the Orioles got 
that hit. Otherwise we wouldn’t have 
seen ANYTHING!” 


Hey, all you lucky people up in New 
England, coming your way in April 
and May is a two-man basketbal! 
show positively guaranteed to dazzle 
you with footwork, armwork, and 
brainwork. The great Bob Cousy and 
his scintillating sidekick, Bill Shar- 
man, will conduct a series of two-hour 
clinics for youngsters and coaches, 
covering the game from A to Z. Movies 
will be shown, some of the local hoop- 


° sters will get a chance to scrimmage 


with Bob and Bill, prizes will be dis- 
tributed, a foul shooting contest be- 
tween Sharman (the best in the NBA) 
and a selected opponent will be held, 
and then Cousy will dribble through 
any five kids selected for their de- 
fensive ability! 

The 45-day tour will be conducted 


under the aegis of local Jaycee groups, 
and keep an eye out for the advance 
notices. If you're really looking for a 
concentrated course on basic and ad- 
vanced basketball, bring the entire 
squad with you. 


The guy was a pro end with a very 
shady reputation as a dirty player. 
One of his fouls cost the club the 
league title and at the All-Star game 
in January his coach bitterly asked: 
“Have you made any New Year's res- 
olutions yet?” 

“Yup,” replied the rowdy, “from 
now on I'm going to follow the Ten 
Commandments.” 

“You've been following them al) 
your life,” snapped the coach. “Why 
don’t you resolve to catch up with 
them this year?” 


Larry Killick and another fugitive 
from the North watched the TCU- 
Syracuse Bowl game from deep in the 
heart of the Texas Christian rooting 
section. Larry’s buddy, a hardy soul, 
let his enthusiasm get away from him 
as Syracuse stormed up from behind. 

As the TCU delegation watched in 
glum silence, Syracuse staged a stir- 
ring drive. Larry's buddy rose to his 
feet and, much to Larry's horror, 
started roaring: “C’mon Syracuse, 
chaw them Rebels up! Get ‘em Syra- 
cuse! C’mon you Yankees!” 

Larry grabbed his pal by the coat- 
tails. “For God's sake,” he pleaded, 
“sit down before you get killed! Who 
do ‘you think you are?” 

His buddy thought for a moment, 
then his face brightened. 

“Custer!” he roared. 


lt was one of those pro-champion- 
ship games played in Chicago in late 
December with the icy blasts ripping 
in from Lake Michigan. As the Bears 
lined up to start the second half, the 
referee noticed that only eight men 
were on the field. 

“Where are the tackles and the cen- 
ter?” he yelled to the quarterback. 

“They're getting patched up by the 
trainer,” snapped the qb. “They got 
knocked down by flying ice.” 

“Flying ice?” echoed the ref. 

“You heard me,” replied the qb. 
“They tried to spit against the wind!” 


What a thrill the Army-Navy game 
must have been for Red Greer, ex- 
football coach who's now athletic di- 
rector at Tucson (Ariz.) HS. On 
Army was Mike Morales, and on 
Navy was Pat Flood—both members 


of Red’s 1952 state champs. 
And on Xmas week, Red entertained 


his 1952 backfield in his home. Be- 
sides Morales and Flood, there were 
Joel Favara, now a star at Oklahoma 
A. & M., and Mark Owens, currently 
starring at the U. of Arizona. Some 
of the linemen on that team now do- 
ing okay for themselves in college 
ball were: Dick Nordmeyer and Bob 
Allen, both playing for Illinois; and 
Guy Barruckian, guard at Missouri. 
What a team that must have been! 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET .. . The Harvard Tournament Kit crammed 
with everything to run a full participation, outstanding athletic event 
. . « in less space and at lower cost than most other sports. You get two 
colorful Harvard Table Tennis Teachers with instructions and tips from 
chompions; action photos of game-winning techniques; official U.S.T.T.A. 
rules and sections on leagues and tournaments. Also 3 Tournament 
Charts, a complete publicity program and tournament tally sheet. 


HERE'S WHAT WINNERS GET . . . Valuable Horvord Gold Medals 
ond Award Certificates for winners of your men's and women's singles. 
They are sent FREE when you complete tally sheet. Mail coupon below. 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS COMPANY 
60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. scr 


Gentlemen: 
in order to run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kil. 


POSITION 
STREET & NO. 
city 


We plan to start our tournament on 
(DAY, MONTH, YEAR) 


There will be approximately participants. 

We do___., do not____offer table tennis all yeor. 
(CHECK OnE) 

Table Tennis is part of ovr athietic__, recreation___ 

program. 

There are approximotely__._._..__.__in our school or 

organization. 


YOUR TABLE TOURMAMENT KIT 
=\—\— 
Har =\— 
= 
. 
\ 
| 
— 
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PL AYVLASTIC COA 


Shortstop steps over bag with |. {., then hops and drags r. f. against corner and steps toward first with |. f. 


Mechanics of the Double Play 


(Continued from page 11) 


best, a difficult problem. The pivot- 
man must concentrate on the ball, 
yet be aware of the position of the 
oncoming runner. The latter will be 
making a determined effort to slide 
into him to break up the double 
play. 

Both speed and care are de- 
manded of the defensive player, 
and diligent practice of the entire 
maneuver is essential. Thorough 
knowledge of the strategy, tactics, 
and techniques will help any 
double-play combination develop 
into a smooth-working unit. It’s 
with this in mind that the following 
ideas are presented. 


THE SECOND BASEMAN 


The second baseman’s value to 
his team revolves primarily around 
his ability to make the double play. 
As stated above, he should endeavor 
to position himself to make the 
throw just as soon as he has pos- 
session of the ball and should aim 
chest-high at the bag, not at the 
shortstop. 

Underhand Toss: This is used 
only on balls hit close to the base 
and should be not-too-hard, not- 
too-soft. It Should be timed so that 
the shortstop will receive the ball 
a half step before he reaches the 
bag. To facilitate this type of play, 
the second baseman should place 
his right foot directly in the path 
of the ball when he must go toward 
the bag to field it. 

Backhand Flip: This is used for 
short and medium throws; and since 
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it involves a more or less unnatural 
motion, must be practiced until 
proper control is acquired. Because 
the backhand flip can be made 
without changing position and 
consequently is a great time-saver, 
it’s preferable to a natural over- 
hand or sidearm throw. 

Hip Pivot and Throw: This is 
used on balls hit to the second base- 
man’s left or which are more than 
20 feet from the base. On fielding 
the ball, the second baseman should 
make a jump-pivot to his right and 
throw with power with both feet 
solidly planted. 

The Tag: When he fields the ball 
in the baseline, the second baseman 
should look for the runner to see 
if he can save time by tagging him 
out, rather than forcing him at sec- 
ond, 

This is particularly applicable to 
balls hit to his left. If the runner 
stops to avoid the tag, a quick throw 
should be made to first base to re- 
tire the batter. Then the pursuit of 
the runner, who in this case must 
be tagged, should be resumed. 


THE PIVOT 


The pivot should be made accord- 
ing to the path of the runner and 
the direction of the throw. Since 
both factors must be considered 
and because the second baseman’s 
back is to the runner, this can prove 
quite difficult. Ordinarily the base- 
man doesn’t know the exact loca- 
tion of the runner. He should hence 
vary his move, thereby making it 


harder for the runner to break up 
the double play. Above all, he 
should concentrate on getting the 
ball. Without it, he can do nothing. 

The actual approach to the bag 
should be in a direct line with the 
throw wherever possible. Further- 
more, the base should be reached 
quickly. But the last two steps 
should be deliberate. In this way, 
the second baseman can greatly fa- 
cilitate his task of receiving the 
throw and completing the pivot. 

Pivot Inte Diamond: This should 
be used when the runner slides to 
the outside and/or the throw comes 
to the inside. Either foot can be 
used in contacting the bag, accord- 
ing to personal preference and 
momentary convenience. 

When the right foot is used, the 
second baseman should step toward 
a point halfway between home and 
first on his left foot and make the 
throw across his body. 

When he uses his left foot to hit 
the bag, the right one crosses it in a 
step toward home and is followed 
by a normal stride with the left 
foot toward first base for the throw. 

Pivot Back Toward Outfield: This 
should be used when the runner 
slides to the inside and/or the 
throw comes to the outside. The 
second baseman should hit the out- 
side of the bag with his left foot, 
push back on his right foot, and 
move slightly further out toward 
the outfield as he steps with his 
left foot in making the throw. 

Pivot Directly Toward First: 
This is the most natural way to 
make the play and can be used on 
a hard-hit ball which allows suffi- 
cient time for an unimpeded throw. 
The simplest manner of doing it is 
to hit the first-base side of the bag 
with the right foot and to step di- 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- FEATURING: 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. @ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


Follow the lead of more and more of waist that’s 


the nation’s colleges and high schools and 


wearing, perfect laundering Champion 
Phys Ed Uniforms. © 
_ Here are the three standard T-Shirt and = @ Consecutive numbers i che 
Gym Pant combinations. at no extra charge. s 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION I GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All White) (white and Colors) (All Colors) | 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 


ing col- 

ONLY. Pant: Style KE/8. In following Di. Groen Purple Kelly 
. stocked for immediate de- Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, i, Geey, 
ant: livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy al, Gold 


Phy 
with your design in your schoo! coler sample. 


PLEASE NOTE-WE HAVE MOVED! 


CHAMPION ye 115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
Knitwear Co., Inc. P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, WN. Y. 


FROM 
lete Phys Ed Uniforms 
Con ions at 
Combinations 
“Nee: 
¥ 
> 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat ple, Brown, Gray, Black, . Pull ee Se 
resistant 144” elastic. WHITE ONLY. elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S.M-L. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. plete Price, including shirt and pants Gym Pant: Style KE/6. 
Complete Price, including shirt and a -” ~ own school color Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school you Owe wr ees pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design .. . $1.65 per uniform. color with your own design... 
$1.60 per uniform. $1.75 per uniform 
WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG SUIT your must come irom the Physical 
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Basketball Techniques 


Illustrated 


Forrest Anderson 
and Tyler Micoleau 


This unique book describes and 
graphically illustrates the 

plays and techniques of basketbal 
for coaches and prospective stars. 
Here are all the fundamentals: tip- 
ping, pivot play, dribbling, fakes 
a feints, ket shooting, ete. 
plus a description of individual a 
group offense and defense, with 
diagrams of a complete set of team 
plays. Book gives special attention 
to body balance, footwork, and the 
difficult maneuver of screening. 
95 pp., 228 ills. "bi 95 


The complete guide to 


VOLLEY BALL 


Robert E, Laveaga. The principles, 
fundamentals, and skills of volley 
ball for men and women—teachers 
and players. Book details the rules, 
standard positions, combinations, 
techniques of handling and serving 
the ball. Attention is directed to the 
im ance of the block in ty of 
defense, and placement of the at- 
tack and standard plays in offen- 
sive play. Separate chapters tell 
how to officiate a game, how to train 
a team for intensive competition, 
and how to apply modifications of 
the game. 114 pp. 46 ills. $1.95 


Weight Lifting 
and Progressive 
Resistance Exercise 


Jim Murray. This profusely illus- 
trated book gives the interested be- 
ginner as well as the experienced 
enthusiast instruction in weight lift- 


. ing as a bedy-<development activity 


and as a competitive sport. Includes 
15 progressive resistance exercises, 
suggested starting weights and sched- 
ules, remedial exercises designed to 
prevent various injuries, plus a dis- 
cussion of the — value of bar- 


schedules. 
$1.95 
Over 190 illustrations 


WRESTLING 


E. C, Gallagher and Rex Peery. De- 
Renee to meet the needs of high 
ac and college coaches, this 
book thoroughly describes and il- 
lustrates amateur American wres- 
tling. All the basic holds, positions, 
and escapes are shown through 196 
photographs. Detailed explanations 
tell the coach and athlete how to 
master the moves and holds. Many 
holds are grouped to show the var- 
in a given position. 

contains special sections on 
conditioning, facilities, and the pre- 
vention and treatment of injuries. 
Rev. Ed. 91 pp. $1.95 


At beeksteres or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
1S East 26th St. New York 10 
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rectly toward first for the throw. 

The surest method, however, is 
the straddle-and-drag. Here the 
second baseman straddles the base 
to receive the ball and drags his 
right foot across it as he throws, 
making doubly sure of the force on 
the runner at second. 


THE SHORTSTOP 


The shortstop’s role in making 
the double play differs from that of 
the second baseman due to the 
physical nature of his position. He 
has within his field of vision not 
only the ball and the base, but the 
oncoming runner as well. 

Furthermore, when acting as 
pivot-man, he can usually continue 
in the same direction in which he 
approaches the base and his throw 
can be made with less of a pivot 
than is required of the second base- 
man. Consequently, he can make 
a more natural throw, insuring 
greater accuracy and power with 
little extra effort. 

To repeat for emphasis: The 
throw to start the double play 
should be chest-high and directly 
to the bag, not to the second base- 
man. 

Getting the Ball Away: The 
shortstop can (and should) make 
his throw without straightening up 
in order to save time in getting the 
double play started. He should re- 
member to pull his glove away 
from the ball as soon as it’s in his 
possession so that the second base- 
man will have an unobstructed 
view of it. 

The Throw: On balls hit to his 
left fairly close to the bag, the 
shortstop should use an underhand 
toss, making it while in motion. On 
balls hit straight to him or to his 
right, he should use a sidearm 
throw, usually from a stationary 
position. 

The two-handed scoop and the 
push throw. aren't recommended, 
since they can obscure the second 
baseman’s view of the ball. 


THE PIVOT 


The direction of the throw from 
the second baseman, the path of 
the runner, and the available time 
are the fundamental considerations 
of the shortstop when serving as 
pivot-man. 

The approach to the base should 
be made quickly with the last two 
steps taken deliberately. If possible, 
this move should be timed so that 
the shortstop will be one step from 
the base when the ball leaves the 
second baseman’s hand. Quite ob- 
viously, this demands a great deal 
of concentrated practice on the part 
of both men. 


ov 
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Hitting the base with the right 
foot and stepping with the left for 
the throw would seem to be the 
best method of executing the play, 
but an extra step or hop is some- 
times needed to avoid the runner 
and/or get-off the throw. Then, too, 
the position of the shortstop’s feet 
as he arrives at the base is impor- 
tant. 

Actually, there can be no set rule. 
The play should be made in any 
fashion that’s.most effective for the 
shortstop in any given situation. 

To the Outside: This method 
should be employed when the throw 
is to the outside and/or the runner 
slides to the inside. Ideally, the 
throw should be caught as the right 
foot hits the outside corner of the 
base. This is followed by a step di- 
agonally to the left with the left 
foot for the throw to first. 

If the runner is too close to per- 
mit a throw on this step, a short 
hop or shuffle-step to the left should 
be made, carrying the shortstop 
further out of the runner’s path. 
He can then make his throw as he 
lands on his right foot and steps to- 
ward first with the left. 

The drag method can also be used 
on the double play to the outside. 
In this case, the right foot should 
be placed about four inches from 
the outside corner of the base and 
dragged across it as the throw is 
made. 

To the Inside: This method should 
be used when the throw is on the 
inside and/or the runner slides to 
the outside. The bag should be con- 
tacted with the left foot and either 
the drag method or a step can be 
employed. The former insures the 
force-out at second, while the lat- 
ter carries the shortstop farther 
from the base and out of the run- 
ner’s path. 

If he uses a step, the shortstop 
should hit the inside corner of the 
bag with his left foot and push off 
diagonally toward home, landing 
on his right foot and stepping with 
his left for the throw. 

The drag method can be used 
where preferred or if a slight bit 
more time is available for comple- 
tion of the play. Here the shortstop 
should arrive at the base with his 
right foot forward and on the in- 
side (inside the baseline) of the 
base, The left foot stays behind and 
is dragged across the base as he 
steps to throw. A half-pivot on the 
lead (right) foot and a step lightly 
in the direction of home plate as 
the throw is made will help take 
the shortstop out of the runner's 
path. 

Straight Ahead: This might be 
called “following one’s natural in- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Quaker Oats’ 
Free Baseball Books 


can help you build a winning team 
by ETHAN ALLEN —sasesaut coacn, YALE UNIVERSITY 


ETHAN ALLEN tells you how to: 


Bot Play Infield 
e Bunt e Work Double 
@ Run Bases @ Play Catcher 
@ Play Outfield © Pitch 

e Keep in Condition 


ETHAN ALLEN shows you how... 
with step-by-step pictures from actual movie films. Here's 
a sample of the fine “How to” pictures: 


FREE! As many copies as you need for your 
squad will be sent to you as a free gift. from 
The Quaker Oats Company. 

This valuable book can be a real help to you 
in your job of producing a winning baseball 
team. Send for your free copies today! 


HURRY! Mail this coupon today! 


BASEBALL 
Box 73466, Chicage 77, il. 
| Please send me FREE copies of “How to Play Baseball.” | 
Name 
i 
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follows: 


1. The putter faces away from the toe board with feet 


HOMER ROBERSTON, us. record Holder, 639%” 


Exploiting speed and hip-thrust to fullest advantage, the 
Drag-Step and Half-Spin Style may be broken down as 


wider the spread. 


parallel and spread from 1’ to 2’; the bigger the man, the 


2. The putter assumes a half-squat position, with the 
upper legs nearly parallel to the ground. 
3. The weight is carried on the balls and toes of the feet; 


the body is straight up. 


a 


Homer Robertson. The school- 

boy Parry O’Brien smashed the 
interscholastic shot-put mark to 
smithereens last spring with a heave 
of 63’ 9%”, almost a foot and a half 
better than the existing record! 

A leviathan of an athlete, standing 
6-3 weighing 254 lbs., Homer (who's 
now attending junior college in San 
Bernardino) owes much of his suc- 
cess to a revolutionary type of put- 
ting style called “The Drag-Step 
Half-Spin.” 

This unique form was adopted in 
May of 1955 after extensive experi- 
mentation with the conventional 
“hop and reverse’ method of cross- 
ing the ring had failed. We were 
only four days away from the first 
SCIF Meet at Riverside. Homer was 
making no progress with the con- 
ventional method, and a definite 
change seemed in order. 

First we tried to change Homer 
over to the O’Brien reversed style 
of approach. When this proved un- 
successful, we tried a front ap- 
proach. Homer faced the toe board 


Pier: H. S. is justly proud of 


4. The left arm is bent at the elbow and relaxed. 


Revolutionary Drag-Step and 


with both feet parallel and heels at 
the back edge of the ring. 

He first took a quick step with his 
right foot, at the same time turning 
90° to his right. His next move was 
a quick step with the left foot, plac- 
ing him in the same position as the 
conventional form. 

Unfortunately, the operation 
proved too slow and had to be dis- 
carded. 

Finally, Homer was placed in a 
low crouching position at the rear 
of the ring, facing away from the 
toe board with both feet parallel. 
After a few puts, we noted that his 
momentum across the ring was faster 
and his throws somewhat longer. 
That was it! A few minor adjust- 
ments were made and we began 
working Homer into this new form. 

Before describing this new form, 
which has worked so successfully 
with Homer, it might be interesting 
to note his distances and difficulties 
with the conventional form. 

As a junior, Homer began putting 
about 54’, As the season progressed, 
he dropped back to between 50 to 


By LEONARD T. PECCHIA and JOHN C. GRENFEL 
Track Coaches, Pacific High School, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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5. The putt is started by shifting the body weight bock- 
ward until the putter feels he’s losing his balance. 

6. At the moment the putter feels hes falling, he quickly 
drags his right foot back, turning it in to the center of the 
ring at a 45° angle. This step must be kept short to insure 


. (Homer's step is 2°8”.) 


7. When the right foot strikes the ground in position, the 


52’. He finally regained some of the 
distance and started putting be- 
tween 54 and 56’. 

We believe the reason for this 
poor showing (in our estimation he 
should have been doing much bet- 
ter) was his fear of fouling—inas- 
much he had been fouling 50% of 
the time. Also, his momentum across 
the ring lacked continuity and speed. 

Four days of workouts remained 
(before the first elmination meet) 
when the changeover was made. In 
these scant four days, his improve- 
ment was so rapid that he tossed the 
12-lb. shot 59’1” in the first qualify- 
ing meet! 

Several of his practice throws 
went over 60’. Three weeks later, 
Homer again equaled his mark in 
the State Meet at Los Angeles. He 
also threw the 16-lb. shot 486” at 
this same meet. Fouling had been 
reduced to a minimum and it no 
longer was a problem. 

Homer started the 1956 season in 
January, weighing 272 lbs. With a 
lot of hard work (most of it run- 
ning), his tonnage was cut to 254 
lbs. This, we feel, is his proper 
throwing weight. 

Homer's first competitive put in 
1956 reached a distance of 60'%”. 


1957 


FEBRUARY, 


Photos by Dennis Keith 


must instantly begin his hip thrust. At the same time, 
must whip the left leg to the front of the ring to receive 
the body weight. This action aids in the hip thrust. 
8. The putter must maintain the same height of the body 
from the start of the putt until the hip-thrust has begun. 


9. Once the putter is into the hip-thrust, the wrist-snap 


Half-Spin Shot-Putting Style 


The following week at the Southern 
Counties Invitational Meet at Hunt- 
ington Beach, he threw 60'8%” to 
set a new record. Two weeks later, 
in a dual meet, Homer threw 62’3”. 

In his workouts, Homer takes 
starts and sprints along with the 
runners. He then reports to the shot- 
put ring for practice, which might 
run anywhere from one to two hours. 
He warms up with the 16-lb. shot 
and puts 15 to 20 times before work- 
ing with the 12-Ib. ball. 

He throws between 10 and 20 
times with this weight before trying 
for distance. Between his 12-lb. 
throws for distance, he works on 
wrist snap with the 16-Ib. shot. 

A detailed break-down of his 
workout schedule follows: 


Early-Season Daily Workout: 


15 minutes 
Sprint starts. fifteen 20 yd. dashes 
Sprints....... four 50-yd. dashes 


Putting for form... .25 to 30 puts 
Starting Season Daily Workout (ap- 
proximately four weeks before the 


first meet): 
Calisthenics.......... 10 minutes 


Sprint starts...ten 20-yd. dashes 


and follow-through follow the general styles of putting. 


two 50-yd. dashes 
12-lb. shot for 
30 to 50 puts 


Two Weeks Before First Meet (reg- 
ular daily workout, same as start- 
ing season): 
16-lb. shot. .20-30 puts for form 

and distance 

same as above 
After working with the 16-Ilb. and 
12-lb. weights, he returns to the 

sprinting area for two to six 50- 

yard dashes. At times, he runs a 100 

or 220. This workout is done from 

Monday until the day before a meet. 

The number of throws and sprints 

vary more or less, depending upon 

certain points to be stressed, such 
as wrist-snap, hip-thrust, speed, etc. 

Day Before Meet: 
Calisthenics.......... 10 minutes 
No running or putting 

Day of Meet (begin about 35 min- 
utes before throwing time): 


Calisthenics........ 5-10 minutes 
a two 50-yd. dashes 
16-lb. shot........... 10-20 puts 
10-20 puts 


Between competitive efforts, 
Homer throws the 16-lb. shot for 
form and wrist-snap. 
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A MAN FEELS 10 FEET TALL 


CUSTOM-BUILT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


A well dressed team is a confident team. 
A King-O’Shea dressed team starts with that advantage— 
—confidence that “we're the best.”’ 


Styling, superb custom tailoring, nothing but the finest 
materials and colors, in King-O’Shea uniforms. 
Built-in quality is a deliberate effort on our part to provide 
the best. Our tapered arm, leg and body patterns 
___ are exclusive. Each upper and lower body assembly 
_ integrates into a single smooth-fitting, freedom-giving unit. 


P.S. Our new Chicago 

Headquarters is located 
at River Grove, Ill., a 
western suburb of Chicago. 


Shea 


Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
River Grove, ii. 
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Play For Two 


(Continued from page 38) 


clinations” and can be employed 
when the ball is hit sharply and 
there’s no great danger of being 
contacted by the runner. Here the 
shortstop hits the middle of the bag 
with his right foot and takes a nor- 
mal step towards first for his throw. 

The drag method can also be 
used, with the shortstop taking the 
throw while straddling the base— 
right foot forward—and dragging 
his left foot across the top of the 
bag as he steps to throw. Time per- 
mitting, this is the surest, if not best, 
way for the shortstop to make the 
double play. 

Behind the Base: This makes for 
very little difficulty with the run- 
ner but is rarely possible since the 
shortstop must move fast and usu- 
ally hits the bag while in motion. 
It can be used on a ball hit close to 
the bag when the shortstop takes 
the play himself. 

When he gets to a point one step 
from the bag, he strides with his 
left foot, releasing the ball as his 
foot contacts the nearest side of the 
base. This is a foolproof method and 
it’s unfortunate that it can be so 
rarely used. 


DOUBLE PLAY STRATEGY 


Having dealt with the mechanical 
aspects of the double play, we now 
come to a few ideas which can help 
facilitate the execution of the play 
and prevent the offensive team 
from being given any unwarranted 
advantage. 

The heading, ‘‘Double Play Strat- 
egy,” is possibly a misnomer. Just 
think of these suggestions as com- 
monsense rules on the double-play 
combination. 


The most important principle to 
be considered in attempting to com- 
plete the double play is, make sure 
of the first out. 

Obviously, with a runner on base 
it’s extremely desirable to get at 
least one out on any batted ball. 
Failure to do this opens the door for 
a big inning. For this reason, every 
effort should be made to handle a 
batted ball cleanly and to make an 
accurate and easily handled throw 
for the force at second. 

The pivot-man should concen- 
trate on getting full possession of 
the ball while in contact with the 
base, before giving any considera- 
tion to his throw to first. Nothing 
should impede the smooth and con- 
tinuous execution of the entire play, 


| but the players should never forget 


that the first out is the big one. 
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Without it, the defensive club will 
have accomplished exactly nothing. 
Generally speaking, a fumble 
should be played to first base. Since 
the batter enjoys no lead or run- 
ning start,‘ he should be an easier 
out than the runner. However, the 
pivot-man should coach his partner 
on this play and should call for 
the ball whenever there’s sufficient 
time to retire the lead runner. 

Special Situations: When the ball 
is hit far to the second baseman’s 
left with a man on first base, the 
pivot and throw for the force at 
second is a difficult maneuver and 
it might be advisable to go to first 
with the ball and then try to catch 
the runner going into second. 

With men on first and second, 
the shortstop’s double play should 
be attempted by way of second base 
with two exceptions: 

1. When the ball is hit into the 
hole far to the shortstop’s right, his 
easiest play will be to third base. 

2. When the ball is not hard hit 
and, after the force at second, it 
appears that the batter will defi- 
nitely be safe at first, it’s wise to 
watch the runner rounding third. A 
quick throw to that base might nail 
him and,.at worst, he'll have no 
chance to score on what would defi- 
nitely be an unnecessary throw (to 
first). 

With men on first and third, or 
the bases loaded, the double play 
should be attempted by way of sec- 
ond base unless the tying or win- 
ning run will score. This is espe- 
cially true with one out, when a 
double play will end the inning. 

Role of the Coach: A_ coach 
should make an extra effort to de- 
velop a smooth-working double- 
play combination. He should take 
pains to give his combo concen- 
trated work at every practice ses- 
sion and should be sure to cover 
every conceivable double-play situ- 
ation that can arise in a game. This 
should extend to occasional drills 
with actual runners on the bases. 

To go a step further, during in- 
field practice on game days the 
drill should include at least two 
rounds of double-play work. For 
the shortstop and second baseman, 
one of these rounds should be on 
a ball demanding a short throw, 
the other on a ball demanding a 
long throw. Merely hitting the ball 
indiscriminately in the general di- 
rection of either position constitutes 
sloppy coaching and makes for 
sloppy play. 

From both the physical and men- 
tal standpoints, the key to the en- 
tire situation is practice, practice, 
and more practice. This is the only 
way to perfect the mechanical tech- 
niques of the double play. 
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CLOSED STANCE 
Diag. 3, three types of stances at the plate—Rye H. $. emphasizes the last one (open stance). 


STRAIGHTAWAY STANCE 


Indoor Baseball Drills 


(Continued from page 7) 


body power behind the swing. 

We're also able to stress such bat- 
ting fundamentals as keeping the 
head rigid during the swing, keep- 
ing the hands high and the arms 
and elbows away from the body, 
fast hand action, taking a wide 
stance which permits only a very 
short stride of 6-8 inches into the 
ball, hitting after the stride and not 
with the stride, and lastly bending 
the rear leg while swinging in order 
to hit off a rigid front leg. 

While “whiffle-ball” batting prac- 
tice is going on at either end of the 
gym, the players who are neither 
batting nor waiting to bat roll 
ground balls at each other along the 
sides of the gym. 

If you have asbestos curtains 
which can slide across and separate 
your gym in half, you can conduct 
regular batting practice with official 
or rubber covered baseballs. The 
curtains are slid across so that' a 
space of a few yards is left between 
them in the middle of the floor 
(Diag. 4). 


The batter stands in a batter's 
box at one end of the gym with a 
catcher in full equipment behind 
the plate, and the pitcher sets up 
the full 60’ 6” from the plate in a 
straight line through the opening 
in the curtains. 

The ball is thrown and the batter 
swings away, driving the pitches 
into the asbestos curtains. The base- 
balls are caught in the curtain and 
drop harmlessly onto the floor. 


When the pitcher’s supply of balls 


is exhaused, student managers run 
around the curtain and collect the 
balls lying on the floor. They put 
them in a ballbag and return them 
to the pitcher on the other side of 
the curtain. 

Players waiting their turn at bat 
play catch or roll ground balls to 
each other behind the safety of the 
curtain. This can be a most bene- 
ficial drill, but must be closely su- 
pervised by the coach with safety 
precautions observed by all. 

Bunting groups can be set up 
around the gym for work on the 


PL AYERS BOLLING 


Diag. 5, four-cornered sacrifice bunting drill. 


OPEN STANCE 


sacrifice bunt (Diag. 5). The tech- 
niques of this skill can be practiced 
every bit as well in the gym as out 
of doors. We try to put the ball 
down either foul line. 

If the right-handed batter wants 
to bunt the ball down the first-base 
line, he makes a quarter-turn of his 
body toward the pitcher. This puts 
him in excellent position to push 
any pitch in the strike zone down 
the first-base line. 

If the right-handed batter wishes 
to bunt down the third-base line, 
he makes a half-turn toward the 
pitcher so that he faces him. 

In both turns, the batter pivots 
on the ball of his left foot and 
brings the right foot up to the de- 
sired position. The right hand is 
slid up near the trademark, while 
the left hand remains near the end. 
The bat is held with a moderate 
grip at the top of the strike zone, 
and the batter works down on the 
ball to insure getting it on the 
ground and to cut down the pos- 
sibility of a pop-up. If the ball is 
delivered over the bat, the batter 
lets it go for a called ball. 

Regular baseballs are used for 
this drill and pitching candidates 
throw to the batter from about 30 
feet away, with a catcher in full 
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(ABOVE) 5-row Budget Master steel bleachers lo- 
cated on both sides of football field. (BELOW) 
Same equipment re-assembled as a single 10-row 
bleacher. The only additional parts are simple box 
frames under the top 5 rows, and guard rails, 


Ask for Recommendations! 


PORTABLE SECTIONS MOVE WITHOUT 
DISASSEMBLY OUTDOORS OR INSIDE 


CROWDS OF ANY SIZE from 20 persons to 10,000 
or more can be seated economically on Safway Budget 
Master portable steel bleachers. 


With one basic set of equipment, your own per- 
sonnel can easily assemble 5, 10 or 15-row sections 
of any length needed—outdoors or inside. Further, 
complete sections to 18 ft. long can be re-located 
without disassembly. 

Budget Master bleachers are engineered to provide 
unobstructed vision, ample leg-room, easy climbing 
and complete s tor safety. Cross braces tie su 
porting frames into a unified steel structure that evenly 
distributes strains and shock loads, 
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Whats New in 
GENERAL 


practice 
clothing 


GENERAL'S nylon 
stretch practice jersey 


© Only two sizes required 

to fit an entire squad 
@ Made of nylon for durability 
@ Available in Natural or White 


GENERAL'S nylon and 
cotton knit practice shell 


®@ Knit for comfort 

®@ Knit for better fit 

® Knit for absorption of perspiration 
@ Extra heavy for durability 

@ Available in Natural or White 


Ask your dealer about the 
FG160 Jersey and 38SP Shell 
—or write today. 7 
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Greenville, Ohio 


The General Athletic Products Company 


Protect those eyes...gef 


senson’s ALL AMERICAN" cuassts 


@ found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
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protection, look for the 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


equipment behind the plate. We use 
yellow plastic tape to simulate the 
plate and batter’s box on the gym 
floor. (A left-handed batter would 
operate in reverse fashion, taking 
a quarter-turn to lay one down the 
third-base line and a half-turn to 
bunt down the first-base line.) 

We use the same set-up in drilling 
on the “bunt for a base-hit.” In 
bunting for the base hit, or surprise 
bunt, we try to conceal its intent 
until the very last moment to keep 
both the pitcher and third baseman 
off-balance. 

As the pitcher comes bearing 
down with the ball, our right- 
handed batter is instructed to step 
directly back with his rear foot and 
loosen his grip on the bat, letting 
the bat slide through his hands so 
that it can be re-gripped up near 
the trademark. The bat is quickly 
thrust forward into the path of 
the ball, and the batter strides with 
the rear foot toward first as the bat 
makes contact. 

Our left-handed batters use the 
drag bunt in beating out a hit. They 
wait for that inside pitch and drag 
it up the first-base line as they step 
toward first with the right foot. 


PITCHING DRILLS 


In addition to warming up with 
catch, pepper games, and throwing 
to bunters at 30 and 40 foot dis- 
tances, the pitchers participate in 
special gym drills. We've received 
some good early season control from 
our pitchers by use of a string drill 


(Diag. 6). 


Diag. 6, pitcher's string drill. 


To set up this drill, place two 
volleyball standards three yards 
apart. Run a string from each stand- 
ard at shirt-letter height. Then run 
another length of string from stand- 
ard to standard at knee height. You 
now have the top and bottom of the 
strike zone. Next, take two other 
pieces of string and center them be- 
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tween the poles or standards so that 
they’re perpendicular to the two 
longer strings going from pole to 
pole. Place these two shorter pieces 
17 inches apart (the width of the 
plate), and you've created the per- 
fect strike zone suspended in mid- 
air. 

Place a catcher behind the string 
strike zone, and have the pitcher 
throw to him. Keep a daily record 
of the balls and strikes. Pitchers 
start this drill from a 40 foot dis- 
tance. Then, as the arm gets strong- 
er and becomes conditioned, they 
move back to 50 feet and then 60 
feet. There’s no doubt about the 
call. The catcher calls “strike’’ if the 
‘ball goes through the string strike 
zone and “ball” if it goes outside 
the strings. 

We have a batter stand just be- 
hind the strings in position to hit. 
This makes it even more realistic 
for the pitcher and gives the batter 
a chance to judge some pitches for 
himself and sharpen his batting eye. 
In time, our pitchers, catchers, and 
batting “dummies” become well- 
acquainted with the strike zone. The 
pitchers and catchers also work on 
their signs. 


Diag. 7, tape-line drill. 


Diag. 7 illustrates our drill on 
proper footwork off the pitching 
mound. A _ right-handed pitcher 
starts with his right foot on the 
rubber and his left foot behind the 
rubber. As he strides forward with 
his left leg in delivering the ball, 
he must maintain balance and keep 
his hips open for a correct follow- 
through. 

We want the right-hander to toe 
out his pivot foot toward third base 
and the left-hander to toe it out 
toward first base. This is a great aid 
in cutting down the total body ac- 
tion during the pivot, and thus helps 
control. We want our right-handers 
to stride forward and slightly left 
in their delivery and the lefty to 
stride forward and slightly right. 

To aid the pitcher in this phase 
of footwork, we lay down a chalk 
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or tape line from the center of the 
yellow plastic pitching rubber on 
the gym floor. At the end of his 
delivery, the pitcher should have 
one foot on each side of the line, 
as in Diag. 7. The boys drill on this 
for minutes at a time. It helps cure 
one of the most common faults of 
pitching — striding and throwing 
across and against the body. 

During this drill, the coach also 
has the opportunity to make sure 
the pitcher is striding onto the ball 
of his foot and not onto his heel. 
This is important. Striding onto the 
heel jolts the entire body and will 
invariably affect the pitcher’s con- 
trol. 

The stride foot should land in 
approximately the same spot on ev- 
ery pitch in order to attain a con- 
sistent smoothness of motion and 
help control. This may also be close- 
ly checked by the coach while still 
in the gym, Whether the delivery 
is from the full wind-up or the 
stretch position, the stride should 
measure the same with the stride 
foot still landing in the same spot. 

We teach a very simple wind-up. 
The pitcher simply throws his 
gloved and pitching hands over his 
pitching shoulder, pivots, strides, 
and throws. The hands or arms 
never cross in front of the face. We 


P\ICHER COVERING FIRST BASE 


RIGHT WRONG 


Diag. 8, pitcher covering first. 


feel this breaks up the pitcher's 
concentration on the target, and we 
want his concentration to be intent 
and uninterrupted. 

Our stretch motion is also as sim- 
ple as we can make it. The right- 
hander stands with his body facing 
third base with his right foot up 
against the side of the rubber closer 
to the plate. He toes his feet in 
toward the plate to facilitate a pivot 
not only to the plate but to first 
base also. 

At the end of the stretch motion, 
the hands should be held fairly high 
to cut down on body motion and to 
make a pick-off throw more de- 
ceptive and quicker. All that re- 
mains is to stride and throw. 

The same would hold true for a 
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Keeps your players on their toes 


After six years of development and 
testing, this game shoe provides bet- 
ter support, minimizing muscle 
fatigue in foot and ankle—better 
balance and weight distribution. It 
all adds up to player confidence— 
sure-footed agility—faster starts. 
Team success begins with the New 
Last Wilson shoe—right from the 
ground up! 


rue 


lefty, only in reverse. The left- 
hander, however, has a big advan- 
tage in keeping the runner on first 
base, since he’s facing that base dur- 
ing his stretch motion. 

Diag. 8 illustrates how we teach 
our pitchers to cover first base on 
balls hit to the right side of the 
infield. This drill is especially adapt- 
able to the gym, since little space is 
necessary and the timing of the play 
can be worked out quite well. Note 
that the pitcher doesn’t go directly 
toward first base. He runs at the 
first-base line, then up along the 
base line to the bag. 

This maneuver allows the pitcher 
to come into first base in good posi- 
tion to avoid colliding with the base 
runner, and to make a play else- 
where after stepping on the base. 

We have our pitchers work on 
their pick-off move to all bases from 
the simulated yellow plastic pitch- 
ing rubber. We teach our pitchers 
to always turn toward their gloved 
hand in making a move to a base 
off the rubber. 

The next pitcher drill is on the 
all-important technique of fielding 
bunts and throwing to each of the 
bases. We find that it really pays 
off to put in a good amount of time 
practicing the bunt and play to 
third base. On many occasions, the 
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opponent will get runners on first 
and second base with no outs or one 
out and the sacrifice bunt in order. 
If your pitcher cannot field the bunt 
and get that force at third, your 
opponent has two runners in scoring 
position. 

The bunt play to first base must 
also be drilled on in the gym a 
great deal. We use a common rule 
for fielding bunts and picking men 
off base—always turn toward the 
gloved hand in making a throw to 
a base. 

Next, we drill on the footwork 
and the technique involved in cap- 
turing the sometimes elusive little 
pill. The player should use the 
gloved hand to stop the rolling ball, 
then scoop the ball into the glove 
with the bare hand. To stab at it 
with the bare hand or use any other 
method of fielding, invites a bobble. 

It’s simple for a right-handed 
pitcher to play a fielded bunt to 
first base or for a lefty to play a, 
fielded bunt to third base. In both. | 
cases, the ball is fielded as men- 
tioned above, after which the pitch- 
er straightens up, shuffle-steps and 
throws to the base. 


LEFTY FIELOING BUNT TO 1* 


fom 


Fut 


RIGHTY FELOING BUNT TO 


Diag. 9, throwing on bunt play. 


in Nylon-Cotton Knit 
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The pant that has set the pace 
for game and practice. 


See your Spanjian Dealer that stocks 
the +806 practice pant. 


—_ 


Write for your 1957 free catalog 
on football clothing. 
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When a southpaw must throw to 
first, however, he should slightly | 


over-run the bunt so as to field it | 


just to the inside of his left foot and | 
in front of him. This will make it | 
easier for him to pivot on the ball | 
of his left foot and bring himself | 
around facing first base in position | 
to throw (Diag. 9A). 

When a right-hander must go to 
third with a throw after fielding a 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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ritory of Hawaii are represented 

on the sixth annual all-Ameri- 
can H. S. Football Squad picked by 
Scholastic Coach. 


Ohio paced the 78-man all-senior 
Squad with six selections, followed 
by Pennsylvania and California with 
five selections each; Texas and New 
York with four; and New Jersey, 
Indiana, Illinois, Georgia, lowa, and 
Oklahoma with three apiece. 


Individual school honors, with 
two picks each, went to Canton Mc- 
Kinley, O., and Abilene, Tex. These 
juggernauts certainly rated with the 
finest in the land. Abilene copped 
the championship of Texas’s largest 
enrollment group for the third 
straight year, while McKinley has 
gone undefeated for two years. It 
rolled over Massillon, 34-7, this past 
season, to earn the No. 1 spot in the 
Buckeye State. 


Abilene’s representatives are 
Glynn Gregory, a 6-2 187-pound 
halfback who was actually placed 
on an all-time all-Texas squad 
along with Doak Walker and Bobby 
Layne. During the regular season, 
he averaged 9.3 yards per rush, 
caught 19 passes for 553 yards, and 
was generally rated the best back 
in Texas. When the state playoffs 
came along (a team must win four 
straight to take the championship), 
Gregory moved to quarterback to 
replace the regular who had broken 
a leg. We may never see Glynn in a 
college uniform, however, for it’s 
rumored that he will sign a profes- 
sional baseball] contract. 


The other Abilene star is Stuart 
Peake, a 180-pound offensive guard 
and defensive end. 

Canton’s stars were Bob Williams, 
200-pound flankman, and Ronald 
‘‘Ike’’ Grimsley, T-quarterback 
weighing 175. Their records were 
perhaps less spectacular, but in 
every game they were the shining 
lights of a tremendous blocking 
team which made its victories look 
easy. 


* * 
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Among our eight quarterbacks, 
Roger Fardin of Clifton, N.J., had 
probably the best passing record. In 
nine games Fardin threw 123 and 
completed 79 for 64.2% and 1399 
yards. Twenty of his tosses were for 
touchdowns, and he scored six more 
himself. By pro yardsticks, he looks 
even better. His yards per pass aver- 
age is 11.37 and yards per comple- 
tion is 17.83. 

Clary Anderson, Montclair High's 
famous mentor, insisted that we in- 
clude Fardin when we talked to 
him. Though Montclair was the only 
team to beat Clifton, Anderson de- 
clared that Roger was the best 
schoolboy passer he’d even seen— 
big, poised, and a boy who could 
throw the deep one. 

Our other quarterbacks weren't 
noted passers, in keeping with the 
virtually passless game the high 
schools are playing today. Phil Bor- 
ders quarterbacked Ballard to the 
Seattle city title and a claim on the 
state crown; Dave Chapman’s Rich- 
mond team was No. | in Indiana, as 
was Sanford, piloted by Ted Gard- 
ner, in Maine; Don Fuell of Gunters- 
ville, Ala., was sensational on the 
option play. Most of these teams 
stuck to the ground. 

From all reports, our fullback 


* * 


1956 All-American 
High School Football Squad 


crop is the best ever. We first heard 
of Vince “Billy” Paczkoski of Sha- 
mokin, '(Pa. (Coal Township) as a 
junior in 1955 when he scored four 
touchdowns in a conference playoff 
against West Scranton. This year he 
was downright sensational. He 
weighs 205 and can go all the way 
around the ends, into the line, on 
punt returns—anything. A top stu- 
dent, he aspires to be an atomic 
scientist. 

Pennsylvania also placed Robert 
“Red” Worrell of Centerville, all 
Western Pennsylvania for four 
years and voted the best in his sec- 
tion (Pittsburgh and 13 surrounding 
counties) in his junior and senior 
years. 

Other fullbacks included: Willie 
Boyd, who gained 123 yards in the 
state finals though his team lost to 
Ada and Fred Hecker of Sioux 
Falls, state golf champion, a half- 
miler and shot-putter in track, all- 
state basketball, and leading scorer 
on a powerhouse team though he 
missed half the season with an in- 
jury. 

Also: Jerry Mollett of Van Nuys, 
one of Southern California’s finest 
trackmen at 200 pounds; Danny 
Ane, a punishing plunger and 
tackler from Honolulu’s Punahou 


End— Kyle Cruze (Tennessee) 
End— Lamar Lundy (Purdue) 
Tackle— Alex Karras (lowa) 
Tackle— Bob Hobert (Minnesota) 
Guord— Stan Slater (Army) 
Guard— Carl Vereen (Ga. Tech) 
Center— Bob Berguin (Nebraska) 
Bock— Kenny Ploen (lowa) 


} 1956 COLLEGE ALL-AMERICANS FROM PAST SELECTIONS 
FROM FIRST-SQUAD CHOICES FROM HON. MENTION LISTS 


Bock— Paul Rotenberry (Ga. Tech) Tommy McDonald (Oklahoma) | 
Bob McKeiver (N’western) 
Bock— John Crowe (Texas A&M) Jim Brown (Syracuse) 


Joe Walton (Pittsburgh) 

Bill Steiger (Wash. State) 

J. B. Prankenburger (Kentucky) 
Dick Day (Washington) 

Sam Valentine (Penn State) 
Tom Pratt (Miami) 

Jerry Tubbs (Okla.) 

Paul Hornung (Notre Dame) 


Jon Arnett (Southern Cal.) | 


* 
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Academy; Doyle Schick of Law- 
rence, Kan., who plays any position 
well; and Mel West who led Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., to an undefeated 
year. 

Naturally the name that hits you 
on this team is Bill Majors, brother 
of All-American Johnny. Bill played 
for a small school (Huntland, 
Tenn.) but received raves as a tail- 
back. An awful lot of schools down 
there are playing single-wing these 
days. Calvin Bird of Corbin, Ky., set 
a state scoring record and has been 
named No. 1 in his state for two 
years running. 

When our two California half- 
backs, Randy Meadows and Mickey 
Flynn, got together in the Downey- 
Anaheim game for the champion- 
ship of the southern part of the 
state, 41,383 fans showed up. and 
they weren't disappointed. Flynn 
registered first with a 62-yard run 
from scrimmage, and a couple of 
minutes later Meadows swept right 
end for 69-yards. All in all, Mickey 
piled up 134 yards and Randy 112 
despite an elbow injury. The score? 
Oh yes, a 13-13 tie! 

Mike McClelland, a Texan from 
little Stamford High, was state 
sprint champion and an all-state 
halfback in his group for two years. 
Ray Ratkowski of Brooklyn’s St. 
Francis topped New York City in 
scoring. One of the country’s finest 
schoolboy quarter-milers, Ray 
packed 190 pounds and forced every 
opponent to set a special defense. 

Bob Scarpitto, Rahway, N. J., isa 
two-time all-stater and handled the 
ball on almost every play as a T- 
quarterback or single-wing tail- 
back. He had great football savvy 
and tremendous defensive speed and 
reactions. Jim Tiller of Fremont, 
Ohio, was a Houdini in an open- 
field. He shares the distinction of 
being the lightest man on the squad 
with Johnny Watkins of Norfolk’s 
Norview H.S., at 155 pounds. Wat- 
kins was voted Virginia’s best and 
follows another “little-man” from 
his school, Columbia’s Claude Ben- 
ham. 

It’s difficult to report on the line- 
men except to say that they blocked, 
tackled, etc., etc. However, end 
Gary Trout of Mont Pleasant (Sche- 
nectady) did manage to find a 
variety of ways to score, including 
blocked kicks, recovered fumbles, 
pass interceptions and receptions, 
plus extra point kicking. He was 
leading scorer in his area. BS 

Kay McFarland of Englewood, 
Colo., often came into the backfield 
to throw passes and he could heave 
a long ball. Errol Linden of New 
Orleans’ DeLaSalle at 240 pounds 
played tackle on defense and end on 
offense—sheer mupder! Dick Price, 
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Vicksburg, Miss., was his state’s out- 
standing player and a two-year all- 
conference. 

Among the tackles we find our 
heaviest man, Nick Maravich of 
Scott Twp., Pa., at 250 pounds. We 
also find the tallest in 6-6 Jim Tyrer 
of Newark, Ohio. 

The guards are chunky fellows 
with only one of ten standing six 
feet. Chuck Dostal of Cedar Rapids 
Roosevelt received more raves for 
play in one game than any lineman. 
Against Davenport he made 21 un- 
assisted tackles and forced three 
fumbles which he recovered him- 
self. 

Mike Nicholl of Montclair failed 
to make-all state in New Jersey 
though several teammates did. But 
he was the boy who plugged any 
and all gaps as his team went 
through another undefeated, untied 
season. Dan Ficca of Mount Carmel, 
Pa., played on a mediocre team and 
had to be moved to fullback at mid- 
season. But he'd been an all-state 
guard for two years and that’s 
where we put him. 

Coaches filing our All-Americans 
for future reference might clip the 
Honorable Mention list as well. As 
can be seen in the box on page 51, 
such fabulous stars as Jimmy 
Brown, Tommy McDonald, Paul 
Hornung, Jon Arnett, Joe Walton, 
and Jerry Tubbs rated honorable 
mention rather than first-squad 
honors back in their high school 
days. 

As a matter of fact, 20 of the first 
48 college seniors drafted by the 
pros this year appeared originally 
in our Honorable Mention rolls! 


ALABAMA—Henry O’Steen (E) An- 
niston; Bill Wilson (T) Ensley of 


Birmingham; Larry McCoy (G) 
Tuscaloosa; Hayward Nixon (G) 
Hamilton: Charles House (T) 
Shades Valley. Backs—Wayne Prof- 

fitt, Emma Sansom of Gadsden; Wal- 


ter Sansi (West Blocton); Jack 
Rutledge, Woodlawn of Birming- 
ham. 

ARIZONA—Fred Robberson (E) Cool- 
idge; Alex Amado (T) Nogales; 
J (C) Miami; War- 

Livi B) Mesa: Mike 
iffany ( s, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS—Bill Hicks (T) Little 
Rock; Wayne Harris (G) El Dorado. 
Fletcher Baugh (G) Pine Bluff; 
Bruce Fullerton (B) Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA — Ends — George Van 
Vliet, Whittier; Mike Watters, San 
Rafael: Tackles—Marlin McKeever, 
Mt. Carmel (L. A.); + wrt Wid- 
mark, Downey; Dick Matern, Cas- 
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tlemont of Oakland; Chuck More- 
house, Alameda; Guards — Hector 


Gonzal Claremont; Centers—Den- 
nis M Van Nuys; Webb John- 
son, Las f Walnut Creek; 


Backs—Joe Anaheim; 

Gilmore, Riverside; Adrian 

Brea-Olinda; Mike Noyes, 
San Gabriel Mission: Herman Uren- 
da, Liberty of Brentwood; Gary 
Musick, Red Bluff; Gerald Trayn- 
ham, Woodland. 


COLORADO — Marvin Oliver (E) 
Denver Manual; Walt Milliron (T) 
Colorado Springs; Doug Hopton (8) 
Grand Junction; elie Morgan ( 
Colorado Springs; us Glancock 
(B) Cherry Creek; Jack (ew 
Louisville; Glen Edwards (B) 


CONNECTICUT — Joe Sikorski (E) 
Fairfield Prep; Joe Luzzi (T) Wil- 
bur Cross of New Haven: Herb Sut- 
ton (B) Bridgeport Harding; Steve 
Zisk (B) New Britain; Tom Kopp 
(B) Naugatuck. 


| DELAWARE — George Heinold (C) 


Claymont; Bob Conway (B) New- 
ark. 


D. C.—Jay Long (T) Por- 
ter Shreve (B) St. Albans 


FLORIDA—Shields Gay (T) Tampa 
Plant; t dong Lawrence (G) Jackson- 
ville Ron Slack (C) Palm 
Beach: gx Whitfield (C) 
Blountstown: Bill Encinosa (B) 
Tampa Plant: Bob Milby (B) Oca- 
la; Frank Bouffard (B) Miami Edi- 
son; Bob Conrad (B) Marianna. 


GEORGIA—Ronnie Hinson (E) Way- 
cross; Pat Dye (G) Richmond 
Academy of Augusta; John Jones 
(G) Valdosta; illie McGaughey 
(C) Macon Lanier; Oscar Cam 
(B) Dalton; Francis Tarkenton (B 
Athens; Joel Arrington (B) Thom- 
asville; Stan Gann (B) Atlanta 


Northside 


HAWAII—Eugene Watanabi (C) Io- 
lani; Mark rook (B) Roosevelt. 


IDAHO—Dick Hastings (G) Lewis- 
ton; Larry Mereness (C) 
Backs—Paul Weisz, Sandpoint; 
Vere Simon, Pocatello; Jerry Ma- 
Lewiston: Brooks, Shel- 

ley; Bill Bowman, Rupert. 


ILLINOIS——Jim Stacke (E) Evanston; 
Tom Jackson (E) Collinsville; Mike 
Pyle (T) New Trier of Winnetka: 
Don Flynn (T) Chicago Leo; Ted 
Francis (T) Hinsdale; 
Dyke (T) Thornton of Harve 
Fauser (G) Peoria Woodru 
Crain (C) Centralia; Backs—J 
Walbaum, Barrington: Al and nl 
Kimbrough, Galesburg: Ed Ryan 
and Dick Boyle, Chicago Leo; Len- 

. nie Pecaut, Rock Island Alleman; 

' Stu Clark, Champaign: Don Schultz, 

Aurora East. 


INDIANA—Dale Wise (E) Kokomo; 
Rich Olah (G) East Chicago Roose- 
velt; Dave Loner (B) Logansport; 
Bill Satterfield (B) chmond; 
Wiley Robbs (B) Terre Haute 


Helm (E) Cedar Rap- 

ids Franklin; Ted Zeiner (B) Dav- 

Jim Hoosman (B) Waterloo 
harles Lamson (B) Ames. 


 DOWMETAL 


Crossbars 


These triangular hollow bars are 

the truest, most practical, 

lasting crossbars on the 

e Will last three years or longer 
with proper care. 

@ Possess 2” to 6” less sag than 
wooden or cane poles. 

@ Uniform all the way across. 


© Bends back easily when landed 
upon. No sharp edges. 


Metal is patented magnesium 
alloy especially suited to a great 
deal of bending. 


12 (jumping) 2.0 tbs. $5.95 
14 (jumping) 2.3 tes. 6.70 
(veulting) 24 tbs.  $=745 
18 (vaulting) 30 tbs. 8.20 
50¢ per bar higher west of Rockies 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you. 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St., Midland, Mich. 


CONNOR 


forest products since 1872 
“LAYTITE”’ 
maple + birch oak 


FLOORING 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP’, BLOCKS, 
REGULAR STRIPS AND SLATS 


Gym Floors Our Specialty — 
MFMA grades and trade marked 


Connor's ‘‘Laytite’’ Gym Floors 
are famous throughout the nation 


See Sweets file specs Ce 


CONNOR LUMBER & 


LAND COMPANY 


P. 0. BOX 810-H, WAUSAU, WIS. 
Phone No. 2-2091 


(2% Glasses are “Tops” | 
| 
Precision Built—Shock Resistant 
aed cles wee Allo dove tor 
delivery. 
| 
| | 
| 
ROD AND REEL COMPANY 
3150 N. SAWYER CHICAGO 18 | 
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the 1956 
U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 


OCEAN CHAMPION® ‘ 


Nylon Racing Trunks 


these five points tell why U. S$. Olympic 
Team will wear the Ocean Champion. 


ay 


COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


, Olymplt colmming squads were equipped by POOU 


Follow the lead of the United Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
States Olympic Committee . . . get lon Squads. Ocean Champion ® 


3. lightweight, rapid- 
4. Correctly adjustable 


drawstring! 

5. Superior workmanship .. . extra 

agg or year 6 Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon strong double-row stitching 
As Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, throughout garment. 
... and get it all one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL Terry Robes, R 
SUPPLY 
~ for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, Racing Caps. Follow the lead 


of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee 


SEND FOR CATALOG C 


POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23rd Street ° 


ATHLETIC. 
 GNIFORMS 


THERE'S A POWERS UNIFORM THAT “SUITS” EVERY 
PLAYER BEST...NO MATTER WHAT HIS SPORT 


Each and every Powers gorment reflects the experience and skills of many 
craftsmen, working as a “team” to produce athletic uniforms worthy of the 
name POWERS. 


For Powers leadership in its field was built by strict adherence to our slogan: 
“Built up to a standard ... not down to a price.” 


FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES SEE THESE POWERS ESENTATIVES 
EASTERN STATES — Mr. A. L. Baxter, 720, Ogden Ave., WESTERN STATES —J. A. “Aub” Ransom, Generel 
Swarthmore, Pa. Sales Office, Box 2157, Waterloo, lowe. 
SOUTHERN STATES — Mr. W. L. Thompson, Box 1, WEST CENTRAL STATES — Mr. H. H. Voges, 966 W. 
Eastman, Go. Nevede Ave., 3. Paul 13, Minn. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES —W. Lomer Young & Co., CENTRAL STATES — Mr. & F. Brockmen, 5533 Juimer 
2nd Unit Sante Fe Bidg., Dalles, Texas. Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1902 — A Leading Maker of Athietic Uniforms tor 64 years — 1966 


THE POWERS MANUFACTURING CO., Waterloo, lowa 


j 
3 
V 
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KANSAS—Nelson Toburen (E) Col- 
by; Harry Craig (T) Lawrence; 
Dave Noblitt (G) Great Bend; Bob 
Daniels (C) Wichita East; er 
Hill (B) Augusta; Sid Cookerly 
(B) Ark City; Norman Mailen (B) 
(B) Clay Center. 


KENTUCKY — John Kappas (E) 
Dixie Heights; Don Sinor (T) Haz- 
ard; John Bohn (T) Flaget; Al Ap- 
(G) Madisonville; Charles 

turgeon (B) Owensboro; Jimmy 
Poynter (B) Danville. 


@ Lettered in GOLD LEAF in all places | “QUISIANA—Roy 


on finest quality silk satin ribbon. (E) Ferriday; T. C. Ca (T) 

, ime Hammond; Frank Brocato (G) Fer- 

; @ FIVE COLORS available for place riday; Backs—Elton Upshaw, Ne- 

. winners: Blue—tirst place; Red—sec- ville of Monroe; Randy Brown, 

ond place; White—third place; yel- Opelousas; Don Smith, Istrouma of 

: low—fourth place; Green—fifth place. =— Rouge; Robert Martin, Man- 
@ Official, Judge, Starter and Coach in : 

Gold on White Ribbon. MAINE—Bob Chapman (T) Edward 

Little of Auburn; John Civiello (C) 

. @ Ribbons contain Name of Meet, Year, Stearns of Millinocket; Hank Rich- 

; Event and Winner’s Place. ards (B) South Portland; Dave 


@ All Events for Track, Swimming, Play- + Sell 
ground Meets and Literary Contests. | MARYLAND—Tom Biddison (T) Bal- 
timore City College; Vic Savoca 


T) Wheaton; Bob Sample (G) 
18¢ Ribbon Minimum Order $3.60 af” 
7 Smith (B) Bethesda-Chevy Chase; 
We carry complete line of Trophies and Modale Tom Frazier (B) Baltimore City 
j me Write for further information. College; Fred Calcutt (B) Bel Air. 
, Order direct. Not sold thru dealers. MASSACHUSETTS—Charles Finlay- 


son (E) Weymouth; Tim Connors 
(E) West Springfield; Otis Godf 


Gloucester; Jim Lumia (C) East 
a 42 HARTER BLDG., GOSHEN, INDIANA Boston; Backs— Jack Moynihan, 


Lawrence Central Catholic; Larry 


Harding, Gloucester; Dick Patterson, 
Arlington; Bob Dell’Isola, Medford; 
Spring Sports Are Just Around the Corner | Aringon; Bob Dells 
We manufacture the world’s most 
complete line of permanent ath- 
letic field equipment. it is pro- 
duced near you to save you 
money. Write for our catalogue 
illustrating more than 100 items 
for your program. 


DESIGNED FOR PERFORMANCE 
BUILT TO LAST — AND — 
PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


MICHIGAN — Art Brandstatter (E) 
East Lansing; Jason Harness (E) 
St. Joseph; b Rasimas (T) De- 
troit Pershing; Ralph Allswede (T) 
Midland; Fred Boylen (T) Grand 
Rapids Catholic; Backs—G l- 
man, East Detroit; Arden Relerford 
and John Sharp, Flint Northern; 
Namon Smith, Bay City Central; 
Tom Wilson, Lapeer; Al Luplow, 
Saginaw St. Andrew; Bill Hen- 
neghan, Detroit De LaSalle. 


MINNESOTA—Jack Park (E) Ajt- 
kin: Dick Miller (E) Rochester 
Lourdes; Dennis Albrecht (T) St. 
Paul Central: Dale Hartje (T) In- 
ternational Falls; Jim Porter (G) 
Minneapolis Washburn: Bill Nelson 
(C) Minneapolis Edison; Mike Sup- 
lick (C) Robbinsdale; Backs—L. C. 
Hester, Minneapolis Roosevelt: Tom 
Y. Moore, Rochester; Curt Thalberg, 
Red Wing; Tom Kinnunen, Moun- 
tain Iron. 


MISSISSIPPI — Willie Weddle (T) 
Eupora; Backs— Howard Kisner, 
Natchez; Tom Guest, Houston; Bob- 
by Crespino, Greenville; Tommy 

iordano, Pearl; Joe Russell, Mis- 
sissippi Deaf; David Parvin, Stark- 
ville; Fletcher Shaw, McComb. 


MISSOURI—Jim Joe Pack (E) Lex- 
ington; Jerry Arant (T) Poplar 
Bluff; Art Davis (G) Kansas Cit 
Paseo; Mike Shannon (B) St. y= 4 
Christian Bros.; Donnie Smith (B) 
Parkview; Leroy Town- 
son (B) DeSoto. 


tin 
= 
A Check List Of Spring Needs 
Javelin toeboord 
Cenves terpaoulins numbers 
Track judges stand lineyern 
bd Gabe of beard Starting patel 
Disevs, shots, jevelins Relay 
High lump standords Meet record cards 
Vv stendards Treck dreg 
4 Volley bel standards Run-wey markers 
, Rubber soled track shoes Distance indicators | 
Discus sefety screen Sterters sleeve 
Trampeolin fer vaulters Sofety pins 
Bd jvenp straight-edge | 
Shet-put tee-beerd 
| 
yore Track and Field of Slippery Rock 
Multiple Track Liner Slippery Reck, Pa.—Scalem, Oregon 
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MONTANA—Ed Schlaugh (E) Daw- 
son County of Glendive; Bob Bia- 
stock (T) Butte; John Matte (G) 
Missoula; Dennis Ferriter (C) Butte 
Catholic; Don Potts (C) Sidney; 
Tom Molen (B) Great Falls; Jim 
Neal (B) Billings Catholic. 


NEBRASKA — Ron Callan (E) Mc- 
Cook; Don Kirwan (T) Fremont; 
Ely Churchich (T) Omaha North; 
Dave Duff (G) Grand Island; Den- 
nis Dugan (G) Creighton : 
Virgil Williams (B) Omaha N : 
Vic Shukis (B) Omaha South. 


NEVADA—<Alex Kanwetz (T) Reno; 
Myron Welsh (C) Boulder City; 
Gary Beckstead (B) White Pine of 
Ely: Tom Clark (B) Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Lou Kirouac (E) 
Bradley of Manchester; James In- 
nie (B) Pinkerton of Derry; Don 
Palmer (B) Bradley of Manchester; 


Ralph Dodge (B) ulding of 


NEW J Comers (E) 
Montclair: David (T) Clif- 
ton; Frank Piscal (T) St. Peter’s of 
Jersey City; Fred Luongo (G) Lin- 
den: Rocco Menta (G) West New 
York: Bob Howard (C) Haddon- 

field; Backs — Richie and Robert 

Haines, Montclair: Walt Doleschal, 

West New York; Frank Gargiulo, 

St. Joseph's of West New York; 

Fred Erhardt, Camden Catholic; 

George Telesh, Clifton. 


NEW MEXICO—Bob Kelly (E) Carls- 
bad; Jim Sloan (G) Carlsbad; John 
Yelverton (C) Clovis: Bob Holder- 
man (B) Farmington; Joe Crider 
‘> Carlsbad: Joe Palomino (B) 

ton. 


NEW YORK— Eisenhauer (E) 
Chaminade of Mineola; Tom Gil- 
burg (E) Chappaqua; Leon Chola- 
kis (T) Far Rockaway; Sam Orr 
(T) Baldwin; Ray Skaine (T) Ben- 
nett of Buffalo; b Bill (G) Gar- 
den City; Dick Buckner (C) Mt. St. 
Michael (NYC); Al Sherwin (C) 
Williamsville; Pete Blanschan (C) 
Kingston; Backs— Walt Strobach 
and Tom Lynch, Brooklyn Tech, 
N.Y.C.; Len hester, DeWitt Clin- 
ton, N Ye. Charles Vachris, Cham- 
inade; Don Kornrumpf, Hempstead; 
Ed Connolly, Johnson City; Don 
Ganci, Grover Cleveland (Buff); 
Gordon Bukaty, Lackawanna: Ron 
Mort, Niagara Falls: Mike Baer, 
Mindszenty Hank Jos- 
lin, ringville; Dave Daley, Pel- 

ham; Ken vies, Rochester Edison: 

Jim Poirier, Mont Pleasant: Bill 

Cotton, Newburgh; Nard Lawton, 

Johnstown. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Ronnie Frye 
(E) Larry Gill 
Greensboro; Jim Shumate (G) Wil- 
kes Central: Winston Futch, Wil- 
mington; Backs—Bill Godfrey, Char- 
lotte Harding; Moyer Smith, Lex- 
ington; Bobby Robinson, Clinton. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Ron Gludt (E) 
Mandan: Rich Madsen (E) James- 
town; Pete Kostelecky (G) Dickin- 
son; Fred Weber (B) Mandan; Tom 
Cranna (B) Devils Lake: 
Mulholland (B 
ke (B) West 


OHIO — George 
Leon Mitchell 


Belu 
(E) 


(E) Lorain; 
Middletown; 


Dave | 
Fargo; Bill Thoem- | 


ANIT BASEBALL UNIFORM 


Made of Nylon and Cotton. 


“Colleges ond High Schools in 


COLORS: Available in notural white and 
buff grey. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE FOLDER 


See Your Spanjian Dealer for Samples and Further information 


SPANJIAN SPORTSWEAR, 1367 N. Fair Oaks, Pasadena, Cal. 
Manufacturers of Quality Athletic Clothing 


LOCKER BASKETS 


SPACE SAVING 
UNIFORM 
HANGERS 


sure end school prices. 


AMERICAN MASLER 


WiRE FORM CORP. 
267-273 Gront Ave. 


As 
SOME 
/ 
NEW: 
TESTED: 
Oo \ all sections of the country during 
the 1956 season. 
COMFORT: Cooler on the ployer because it 
\ y breathes and allergic irritations 
) by eliminated by the KNIT, 
| 
most top grade materials. 
a Hl DURABLE: Nylon yarn stops abrasive wear 
| at all points. 
= \ APPEARANCE: Gives notural drape and sharp 
spectator 
4) 
is 
Portable 
rod ve Were- 
Jersey City, New Jersey GREAT 
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OUTDOOR BASKETBALL 
BACKSTOPS BY 


AALCO! 


© Permanent Single or Double Board 


Dealer, of write ws 


ittustrated, Ne. 105 kheard on 
ree on Meunti 


FREE! Catalog Complete AALCO Line 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2729-G Wyandotte St. Lovis 11, Me. 


ELECTRIC 


fer infermetion on the complete Neden 

1$—Besketbel!; 25 —Feetbell; 
NADEN INDUSTRIES 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Chet Swett (E) Lancaster; Bill Clay 
(E) Lima Central; Wes Glover (T) 
Fremont Ross; 1 Franta (T) 
Mansfield; Gary Loftus (G) East 
Cleveland Shaw; Oscar Hauer (G) 
Hamilton; Lee Kennedy (G) New- 
ark; Max Urick (C) Troy; ks— 
Bob Ferguson, Troy; Bill Cooper, 
New Philadelphia; Jack Ward, 
Mansfield; Wayne Fontes, Canton 
McKinley; Paul Fields, Cambridge; 
Walt Roeckers, Cincy Roger Bacon; 
Ted Kunkemoeller, Cincy Purcell. 


OKLAHOMA — Bill Cackler (E) 
Blackwell; Bob Nix (E) Pryor; 
Stan Ward (E) Stillwater; Dallas 
Herzer (T) Sapulpa; John Craig 


| 


(T) Tulsa Rogers; Bill Daniels (C) 
Midwest City; Backs—Jack Castin, 
Okmulgee; nnie Hartline, Law- 
ton; Paul Dudley, Sallisaw; Charles 
Gaither, Broken Arrow; Chester 
Pittman, Wewoka. 


OREGON—Dick Copple (E) Medford; 
Barry Bullard (T) Marshfield; Neil 
Plumley (T) Medford: Dale Card- 
well (G) Marshfield: Doug Bashor 
(C) Portland Cleveland; Bob Schlor- 
det (B) Gresham; Jack Shanley 
(B) Marshfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA —Ends—Dan Gel- 
bert, Easton; Frank Ammer, Al- 
toona; Chuck Webb, Windber; John 
Kuprock, Duquesne; Hal Redinger, 
Erie Strong- Vincent; Tackles—Walt 
Ligenza, Nesquehoning; Lynn Drake, 
Tyrone; Arlie Miller, Huntingdon; 
Jim Zimmerman, Johnstown; Wel- 
don Schaffer, Williamsport; Wayne 
Nail, Altoona; Sam DeNilla, Turtle 
Creek; Guards—Bob McNeill, Low- 
er Merion; Tom Barrett, Allentown; 
Joe Coniglio, Swoyerville; Jim Bur- 
zio, Jeanette; George Joulwan (C) 
Pottsville; Backs — Myron Pottios, 
Charleroi; Ed Sharockman, St. Clair: 
Bob Washko, Swoyerville; Senford 
Folckmomer, York; Ken Wolfe, 
Lebanon: Don Jonas, West Scran- 
ton; Herb Adderly, Philadelphia 
Northeast; Bob Gronendaal, Erie 
Strong-Vincent; Ben Charles, Lan- 
caster Catholic; Boyd Taylor, Ridley 
Park; Paul Hodge, Portage; John 


Krupa, en Twp.; Bill 
Mitchell, Corry; Sam Sobczak, Du 
Bois; Dick Hoak 
Virgili, Jefferson-Morgan. 


RHODE ISLAND — Vincent DiBiasio 


(E) Mount Pleasant: Steve Alves 
(B) Deering; Phil Caito (B) Mount 
Pleasant, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—John Simko (E) 
Sioux Falls Washington; Dick Bogue 
(E) Canton; Jerry Ecklund (T) 
Sisseton; Jim Lice (B) Sioux Falls 
Washington; Pat Fleming (B) Sioux 
bo athedral; John Meek (B) 

er. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Henry Asbill 
(E) Dreher of Columbia; Jimmy 
King (T) Anderson; Lamar Edge 
(T) Conway; Charles Alisbrook 
(G) Summerville: Joe Aiken (C) 
Greenville Parker: Hall 
(B) Greer; Reggie Logan (B) Or- 
angeburg; Terry Bryant (B) An- 

rson. 


' TENNESSEE — Ken rfelt (E) 
Erwin; Ken Frost (E) Franklin; 
Don Brothers (T) Montgomery- 
Bell of Nashville; J. C. Schultz ( 

ner; Don Stephens (B) 
Ridee. Larry Stewart (B) Hunting- 


don; Jerry Gilmer (B) Kingsport. 


nds—Milton Ham, Snyder; 
Allen Dey, Corpus Christi Ray; Bill 
Elkins, Highland Park; Jimmy Fea- 
an, Sweetwater; John Hen 
eer Park; Tackles — Charles 
Brown, Cleburne; David Ward, San 
Angelo; Bill Weaver, Garland; Ho- 
bart Buxton, Perryton; Guards— 
Jerry Askew, Nederland; Charles 
Weiss, Austin; Stuart Helvey, Bryan; 
Royce West, Stamford; Centers — 
Max Christian, Corpus Christi Ray; 
Allyn Barnett, Coleman; Carl Tay- 
lor, Ralls; Backs—Joe Foster, Kil- 
ore; Ha Moreland, Arlin 
eights of Fort Worth; Harold Mor- 
gan, Wichita Falls; Jimmy Carpen- 


ter, Abilene; Bert Coan, Pasadena; 
Frank Jackson, Paris; rge Ju- 
recka, Waco University; Tommy 


Newman, Phillips; Fletcher Fields, 
Brady; Bill Flowers Terrell; Larry 
Dawson, Stinnett; George Johnson, 
Sonora; Glenn Amerson, Munday. 


UTAH—wWes Vorwaller (T) Tooele; 


Ken Peterson (C) South Salt Lake; 
Backs—Bob Daynes, East Salt Lake; 
Hal Lewis and Paul Allen, Pleasant 
Grove; Glade Nixon, Millard of 
Fillmore. 


VERMONT-.-—John Brisson (B) Burl- 
ington. 


VIRGINIA—Junie Turnage (E) Her- 


mitage of Richmond; Bob Garda 
(E) George Washington of Alexan- 
dria; Earl Sweet (T) Wilson of 
Portsmouth; Bob Aveson (C) Wm. 


(Concluded on page 62) 


Jeanette; Gene | 


OLSON 
TRACK AND FIELD 
SCORE CARDS 


i 


| 
Backstops Adjustable-Height Back- 
stops @ Backstops with Removable 
Posts and 
Boards—each 
Complete 
with 
Goals, Nets | 
and 
Hardware 
AX 
No. 103 
Whatever your playground equipment problem 
has the best answer when it comes 
te Outdoor Basketball Gacksiops! Schools 
have found that our wide variety 
of kstops helped save them money, ailewed 
ver years of services. Vor further 
information consult your Sporting Geeds ‘ 
today 
Weather with 10-4 eal and 
perewere Shipping $63.00 
| 
aden | 
| 4 
| * 
| > 
| 
» 
* 
* 
| 
» 
e You can’t run your track meets = 
without an efficient system of 
recording the results. 
The Olson Track and Field Score 
Card System is the original record- * 
| ing and filing methed in the field. »* 
: This permanent record system is = 
| now in use in leading track schools * 
and colleges throughout the land. ; 
| e These Cards are sold in sets. : 
| Each set consists of one cord for 
| each of your events plus a Sum- * 
| mary Filing Folder for recording * 
results and other data pertinent 
to the meet. 
| SCOREBOARDS | © Start a permanent record system * 
The Neden N-595 hes everything—Iinstant-Vue | one set for 
| numerals with plastic bezels—indirect lighting y * 
fer letter panels—resonating period hern and | Set 
signal lights—finest scoreboard construction— — 90¢ per > 
plus twe yeer guarentee. = 
CARL H. OLSON Pe 
| Box 567 Patchogue, N.Y. 
’ ee 
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Middle Distance 
Training Concepts 
(Continued from page 14) 


running better than with any other 
training system. Comparisons of 
strength and speed from week to 
week can be easily made so that 
an accurate record of the athlete’s 
training progress can be kept. 


REPEAT RUNNING 


While “interval” running and, on 
occasion, overdistance work is part 
of the middle distance runner’s 
training program throughout the 
year, the third phase of training 
should be introduced just prior to 
the competitive season. It’s called 
“repeat” running and plays a vital 
role in the program throughout the 
season. 

Repeat running was introduced 
into the U. S. by “Billy” Hayes 
many years ago following a visit 
to Finland. Lash, Deckard, Horn- 
bostel, Kane, Wilt, and many others 
were trained by Hayes on-an over- 
distance and “repeat” program. Its 
value was soon recognized and it 
has been a part of middle distance 
training in the U. S. ever since. 

This type of work consists of run- 
ning a specific distance (440-660- 
880-%) repeatedly during a single 
workout with full recovery between 
efforts. It’s the author’s belief that 
repeat work should always be at 
race pace or slightly faster. For in- 
stance, a 4:30 miler working four 
repeated 880’s should run 2:14 or 
2:15—never slower. Rhythm, pace, 
confidence, and endurance are thus 
served by a single workout. 


Unlike interval running, the ob- 


——- 


SAVE MONEY on bleachers .'. . 
for every school need—indoors, out- 
doors—any capacity. Approved for 
highest safety, strength and conven- 
ience. Easy erection, y takedown. 
Write Dept. A for our Direct Factory 

Prices . . . complete units as low as 


ree Prompt service guaranteed . 


Lix 
€ 


SPOTLIGHT PERFORMANCE 


ALUMINUM 


SPILL-PROOF ROCKER HURDLES .. . with flight safety 
POLE VAULT STANDARDS .. . crossbars will not biow off 
VAULTING POLES .. . stronger than steel, lighter than bamboo 


NON-SAG CROSSBARS .. . won’t bend or break in competition 
HIGH JUMP STANDARDS .. . exclusive time-saving device 
STARTING BLOCKS .. . gives top thrust at take-off 
COLORED BATONS... a big visual aid in passing 


ALUMINUM ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Box 145, Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


HERE'S WHY IRONBOUND FLOORS 
ARE SO EASY ON PLAYERS’ FEET 


There's a reason why 
players don't get sore feet, 
ankles and leg muscles 
on Robbins Ironbound*® 
Continuous Strip® Maple 
Floors. It's the controlled 
resiliency assured by lay- 
ing Hard Maple Flooring 
over mastic and cork and 
interlocking each strip 
with a sawtooth steel 
spline. Find out more 
about it... send coupon. 


. U.S. Per. ° 
Subfoor 


ROBBINS FLOORING co 
Reed City, Mich, 


me full details on lronbound 


lronbound Continuous Strip Flooring in 
Tate Gymnasium, 


Pensacola, Fic., in- 


tallied by E. P. Cuthrell Fleering Ce., a 
Birmingham, Alc. 
ROBBINS 
Reed City & Ishpeming 
ALHER 
RPORATION EARLVILLE NY World's Largest Maple Fioor Manufacturer 


| 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


CLOSED 
DECK 


ROLL-OUT GYM SEATS 


After careful comparison, the safety engineers of a nationally 
recognized insurance company stated that “public risk” in 
Hussey Roll-Outs was much less than in any other known seats, 
and that any public liability insurance carrier would be justified 
in extending a lower over-all “judgment rate” when Hussey 
Roll-Outs are used. 

Also PORTABLE STEEL STANDS—<can be used both indoors 
and outdoors—quick and easy to put up and take down—low 


in cost. Ask jor FREE catalogs. 
571 @.R8. AVE. NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
AND PANTS 


NITTING MILLS CORP. 


SAND K 


ject is not speed with a short time 
interval to bring on fatigue. Repeat 
running is for rhythm and pace 
primarily, and when the athlete 
needs more strength work it’s ac- 
complished by increasing the num- 
ber of repetitions or increasing the 
distance—not by shortening the 
interval. 


In repeat running, the athlete 
should never run more than % of 
his race distance (% miles for 
milers and 660 for 880 men). It 
would be impossible to run equal 
to race pace if he did. Most repeat 
running is done at % or less the 
race distance (i.e., 440 for 880 men). 


Another phase to consider when 
building a training program for 
middle distance runners is the 
“wind-up” workouts. This might 
take the form of letting the athlete 
end, or “wind-up”, the workout 
with a series of fast 110’s or 220’s. 
In short, he’s being called upon to 
“sprint when tired,” just as he’s re- 
quired to do in the final stages of a 
race. 


Other wind-up work for middle 
distance men might be a single 
workout consisting of 660-440-350- 
220-110, each distance carrying a 
faster pace than the previous one. 
Thus, as the athlete becomes more 
tired, he’s being required to sprint 
faster. 

Wind-up work is ideal training 
for strength, confidence, and speed. 
In addition, it forces the athlete to 
use the various stride lengths, body 
angles, etc., that he'll have to use 
during an actual middle distance 
race when the going gets tough. 


COMPETITIVE RUNNING 


The final phase of middle distance 
training must consist of competition. 
Only through many time trials and 
competitive races can an athlete 
learn.the techniques of middle dis- 
tance running. 

Pre-season time trials are invalu- 
able for teaching both the coach 
and the athlete not only the tactics 
but also the pace that the particular 
boy can and should be attempting. 

Once the season is under way, 
time trials are seldom necessary at 
actual meet distances. In fact, at 
this stage, time trials of any kind 
with experienced boys often do 
more harm than good. Too often a 
mid-week trial will take the emo- 
tional edge from a boy and destroy 
the delicate keying-up necessary 
for a great effort in a Saturday 
meet. 

One of the most noteworthy fac- 
tors in better and better competitive 
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performances is the actual meet 
schedule. A boy who sees the possi- 
bility of good competition, trips, 
publicity and awards won’t usually 
be a training problem for the coach. 


Incorporating all phases of the 
above program into a week's sched- 
ule for an 880 man who runs 2:00 
flat, might look like this. In general, 
a miler’s work would be twice as 
heavy but with a slower parce. 


Monday: 


RECOVERY DAY. Following Sat- 
urday competition and Sunday rest, 
the athlete usually needs a day of 
varied running to adjust fully for 
hard work on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Fartlek on the golf course or 
a series of 300’s with a rest at race 
pace, and, on occasion, an easy run 
on the track at overdistance, is the 
usual workout. End the workout 
with two 110-yard sprints. 


Tuesday: 


INTERVAL DAY or WINDUP 
DAY. Following warmup, runs of 
350x4 with a three-minute interval. 
For a 2 min. 880 man, the 350’s 
should be about 38 seconds, End the 


workout with two good 110-yard 


sprints, or run 660-1:30, 440-:58, 
220-:27 in a windup workout. 


Wednesday: 


REPEAT DAY. After warmup, 
run three or four 59 to 60 second 
440’s with a rest between them. 
End the workout with two good 


110 sprints. 
Thursday: 


SPEED DAY. A combination of 
Interval and Repeat running is 
usual. The half-miler should run 
between four and six relaxed 220’s 
about race pace of 29 seconds, if 
he’s a 2:00 flat man. A liberal inter- 
val, however, should be used, so 
that he also gets in a little fatiguing 
work. 


Friday: 


WARMUP DAY. Loosen up or 
stay away from practice, and rest. 
It’s an individual problem. Prepare 
mentally for the big race on Satur- 
day. 


Saturday: 


MEET DAY. Make sure the same 
warmup taken during the week is 
taken today. 


Tennis, Volley Ball and Badminton Nets... 
Goal Nets for Basketball, Hockey, Lacrosse, 


Cage Nets for Baseball and Golf... 
Dividing Nets, Protective Nets, Skeet Nets. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


418 Grand Street > Paterson 1, N. J. 


Chicago 10, lilinois San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland Gloucester, Mass. 


TTING FOR YER A CENTURY 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Boston 10. Moss. 


MAKERS OF FINE NE 


A coach of champions praises 


FAIR-PLAY 


electric scoreboards 


F. S$. (Bucky) O'Connor, basketball coach at 
State University of lowa soys: 


“We have had four synchronized FAIR-PLAY 
scoreboards in the lowa Field House for five 
years and we think they are the finest in the 


18’ long, 314’ high. Big 24” numerals. Many other 


Write for Catalog 26A and prices. 


BELOW: FAIR-PLAY PK-46 SCOREBOARD: just one of many football and basketball models 
with fomeus Ffeir-Pley TICKAWAY CLOCK. 
VISITORS 


7 
> 


co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


PERIOD 


FAIR-PLAY MFG. 


P. ©. Box 2536 
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MID-SEASON WEEK SCHEDULE | 

| 

and Soccer... 

| i 

| 

| country! 4 

Like Bucky O'Conner, you'll agree that 
the FK-66 Fair-Play scoreboard (below) is the finest 

| made for large gyms and field houses. All aluminum 

| 


Bigger, Better TRAMPOLINS! 


Latest improved features and largest line of  [refessione! Mode 

modern trampolins are put out by the FENNER- fee Of Troms 
HAMILTON CO. of Denver. Their Gym-Master Cover All Pads & Frame Pods 
line includes the Varsity, the Jumbo and the Ses & Parts fer all makes 
big Gym which measures 13 by 24 feet. Among _ Nyien Web Bode of } inch ond 
F-H exclusive features include no-understruc- 1% strips 

ture frames and the adjustability of tautness vedruple stitched under ten- 
for both length and width. Also Take-Off and oi" 0 
Diver Tramps. Catalog free. ling $3.75 


FENNER-HAMILTON COMPANY 


824 WEST 14th AVENUE, DENVER 4, COLORADO 


Towers of Strength...’ 


get 


i? 


installation or need help in plan- 
ning, consult/our engineers. They 
will gladly help you with your 
grandstand or bleacher problems. 


For further information write: 


SNYDER TANK CORP. 


PO Box 14 Buffalo S NY © PO Box 2390. Birminghom | Ala 


All-American 
H. S$. Football Squad 


(Continued from page 58) 


of Roanoke; Backs—-Wayne 
Ballard, Washington & Lee of Ar- 
lington; Carlton Rowe, Highland 
Springs; Buddy Oliver, Blacksburg; 
Bobby Sher, Portsmouth Wilson. 


WASHINGTON — Stan Chapple (E) 
Seattle Queen Anne; Dennis Haley 
(T) West Bremerton; Chuck Allen 
(G) Cle Elum; Gary Newman (G) 
Fort Vancouver; Dick Dunn (C) 
Olympia; Ron Suslick (B) Port An- 
eles; Brent Wooten (B) Walla 


alla. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kermit McDaniel 
(E) Oak Hill; Don Bush (T) Logan; 
John Bosley (T) Greenbank; Dan- 
ny Thacker (C) Big Creek of War; 
Johnny Frye (B) Huntington East; 
Danny Williams (B) Bec ley Ken 
Parsons (B) Ripley; Tom Perdue 
(B) Huntington Vinson; David 
Shields (B) Alderson; John Scraggs 
(B) Grafton. 


_WISCONSIN—Ed Sandvold (E) Fort 


Atkinson; Jerry Fish (Wausau); 
Andy Burgoyne (G) _ Schofield; 
Backs —Tom Bonofiglio, Kenosha; 
Jim Corrigan, Fort Atkinson; Bob 
Schroeder, tevens Point; Lyle 
Skandel, Superior Central: im 
Schulze, Appleton. 


W YOMING—Buddy Snyder (B) Wor- 
land; John Deti jr. (B) Laramie; 
Larry Bowman (B) Laramie. 


Let Them Jump 


(Continued from page 8) 


“If he’d only get up in the air like 
I tell him to, he’d jump much 
better.” 

What most of these coaches don’t 
realize is that the jumper is trying 
to do exactly what he has been told~« 
to do, but the experience is a brand’ 
new one for him and so difficult 
that he fails to do it well. 

The same also applies to the mat- 
ter of getting the feet well out in 
front of the hips in the landing. 
Both the jumper and the coach 
know that it’s necessary to get the 
feet well out in front of the body 
at the moment the landing is ef- 
fected. Coaches are often exasper- 
ated by jumpers who get out a good 
distance but give up anywhere from 
a few inches to a few feet by not 
having the feet out in front of them 
when they land. Most of the jump- 
ers have the abdominal and leg 
muscle strength plus the balance 
to get into this “el” position. Yet 


they never quite achieve it. 
The reason is they don’t practice 


| a‘ Adjust Beth Length and Width 
| performance. 
Quick Adjustment lightens 
No bolts or straps. 
or 
itive 
of in or stiffness 
you preter. 
The GYM-MASTER Line | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
able 
port 
| 
anent 
BLEACHE 
| 
wz The ‘tower type" construction on | 
. the Snyder all steel grandstand | 
illustrated, insures long usage | 
and safe seating. 
Easy to install, designed so ad- | 
ditional sections can be added, | 
and planned for future installa. | 
tion of shower facilities this Sny- | 
der Steel Stand is safe, econo | 
mical and practical. 
| If you are considering a similar 
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it enough. As far as the author is 
concerned, this reluctance to prac- 
tice broad jumping makes as much 
sense as giving an athlete a pro- 
gram of weightlifting to make him 
strong and a set of pictures of Parry 
O’Brien, then expect him to become 
a good shot putter without prac- 
ticing. 


I would say that very few broad 
jumpers ever get a jump which is 
basically correct in all its phases. 
Perhaps someday some coach will 
take a tall, fast boy like Dave Sime, 
teach him to jump, and let him 
practice. I think that a 28 jump 
may be the end result. 


Baseball Drills 


(Continued from page 49) 


bunt, his footwork is just the oppo- 
site of the left-hander going to first 
base. The right-hander must slight- 
ly over-run the ball so as to field it 
just to the inside and in front of his 
right foot. Then by pivoting on the 
ball of his right foot, he can bring 
himself around facing third base to 
make the throw (Diag. 9B). 

In making a play to second with 
a bunted ball, the lefty uses basi- 
cally the same footwork as he does 
in getting off a throw to first. The 
only major difference is that the 
move to second base requires a half- 
pivot and a longer throw, while the 
move to first base requires a three- 
quarter pivot and a slightly shorter 
throw as a rule. 

The right-hander, on a throw to 
second, uses basically the same foot- 
work as he does in fielding a bunt 
and making the throw to third. He 
makes a half-pivot to face second 
base, and a three-quarter pivot to 
face third base for his throws. 

The pitchers enjoy this type of 
work in the gym, and it really helps 

(Next month: Gym drills for catchers, in- 

outfielders.) 


HELP WANTED 


Ceaches, Officials, Professional 
Athletes are wanted te represent 
rapidly growing, modern Recondi- 
tioners fully equipped to handle all 
team equipment. 
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Equipment 
CONNOR LUMBER (54) 
[) Information on Laytite 
Gym Floors 


Teble Tennis Tournament 
Kit 


Uterature on Crossbors 


MILL-MONT (30) 
Mouthguard 
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from Bike 


Made of ENSOLITE* (for superior shock absorption) ... durable elastic . . 


The trainer for a large eastern university came to 
us with this problem. He wanted protective fore- 
arm padding for his football players that would be 
easier to put on than separate pieces of foam rubber 
and tape ...and give better protection. 

This is the forearm guard we designed for him. 
It pulls on instantly . . . stays on better ...can be 
individually adjusted. 

So impressed were the school’s first two oppo- 
nents by this new guard that they placed immediate 
orders. 

The interest shown since then by other coaches 


Sold only by 


Sporting Goods Dealers 


*T.M.U_ S&S. Rubber Company 


guard 


Nid, 


and trainers who have seen the new Bike pull-on 
guard confirms our belief that this will be one of the 
popular new pieces of protective equipment in 1957. 
important: Why was Bike asked to develop this 
idea? Simple. Bike has always been the leader with 
the newest and finest in elastic protective equipment. 
Still is... witness this new pad. Setter get your 
order in soon. 


$5 50 per pair wade price 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
Division of The Kendal! Company 


. tough nylon covering. Contains no fibre. 
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IVORY SYSTEM gives 


To Valuable Sports Equipment 


Thousands of schools and colleges throughout the country are choosing the 
IVORY SYSTEM to handie the reconditioning of their hockey, basketball, 
track and other winter sports equipment. They have learned that it is sensible 
economy to have this equipment reconditioned at IVORY'SYSTEM which offers: 


1. Nation’s best equipped plant 3. Complete insurance coverage 
2. Superior workmanship 4. Fast dependable service 


Write for complete details regarding our nation-wide service. 


EST 
AMERICA’ S OLDEST 
of ATHLE 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRIBUTORS oF: 


Offers positive protection Longest wearing and lening 
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